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The Training of Language Teachers in the 
Secondary Schools of New Hampshire 


Part I 


STUDY of the training of language teachers in the secondary 
schools of New Hampshire was undertaken in the winter of 
1933-34 as a C.W.A. project under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Languages of the University of New Hampshire. Question- 
naires were sent to some 160 teachers of French, Latin, and Ger- 
man, and replies were received from 77 of these. Although slightly 
less than half of the teachers returned their questionnaires, it may 
be held that the replies give adequate data. If all teachers had 
answered, it would have been necessary to multiply all figures by 
two, but the percentages would probably have shown little change. 
This article presents the statistical results of this study and at- 
tempts to analyze and comment upon these results. 
Of the seventy-seven replies, seventy-one were from women 
teachers, six from men. 


I 


The first question was, “‘How many years did you study 
(a) Latin, (b) French, (c) other languages in secondary school?” 
Seventy-six of the seventy-seven had had Latin in school. The 
average number of years of study of Latin was 4.15+. Only four 
teachers had had less than four years of Latin, and none of these 
is now teaching Latin. Eleven teachers had had more than four 
years, while sixty-one had taken the regular four-year course. 
This confirms the general opinion that Latin is well established in 
New Hampshire high schools. 
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Seventy of the seventy-seven teachers had studied French in 
secondary school. The average number of years of study was 3.37+. 
The following table shows the distribution by years of study: 


1 yr. 2 yrs. 3 yrs. 4 yrs. more than 4 irregular 
‘ \ Z 7 g 


4 13 32 11 7 3 


Language teachers form of course a special group; as elementary 
students they probably had an unusual interest in French. Never- 
theless, it is interesting to compare this table, showing that 50 of 
the 70 had three or more years of secondary-school French, with 
the findings of the Modern Language Study to the effect that most 
high-school students in French study this language only two years. 

For the other languages, as was to be expected, the showing is 
not nearly so good. Number of teachers who had studied German, 
13; Spanish, 8; Greek, 6. 

Average number of years of study of German, 2.6; Spanish, 
1.87; Greek, 2.66. (A third language checked but not named in four 
additional cases.) 


II 


The second question was, ‘‘What normal school, if any, did you 
attend?” The replies give the following facts: Plymouth Normal, 5; 
Keene Normal, 3; Bridgewater Normal, 1; Nashua Training School 
for Teachers, 1. Total number of teachers attending normal school, 
10; number of teachers not having college work, 6. Two attended 
Plymouth Normal and then Boston University; one attended 
Keene Normal and then Boston University; one attended Bridge- 
water Normal and then Colby College. 

As far as languages are concerned, it does not seem that the 
normal-school graduates have offered the college graduates serious 
competition for positions in high schools. 

Of the six teachers who did not go to college after normal 
school, two have attended college summer sessions. Only four, 
then, of the seventy-seven teachers have not had some college 
training. 


III 


The third question, ‘‘What college, if any, did you attend?”, 
resulted in the following distribution: University of New Hamp- 
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shire, 21; Bates, 16; Middlebury, 7; Boston University, 5; Colby, 4; 
Dartmouth, 2; Mount Holyoke, 2; Radcliffe, 2; Smith, 2; Univer- 
sity of Vermont, 2; Wellesley, 2; Oberlin, 1; Regis, 1; Tufts, 1; 
Vassar, 1; Wesleyan, 1; Wheaton, 1; Total, 71. 

As the questionnaire was sent out from the University of New 
Hampshire, it is possible that it was answered by a larger propor- 
tion of the alumni of that institution than of other colleges; but 
even so, one may safely consider that the University stands first in 
supplying language teachers for the secondary schools of the State, 
and hence has considerable responsibility for the future of language 
instruction in these schools. 


IV 


The answers to the fourth question, ‘“‘What courses did you 
take, in normal school or college, in (a) the language or languages 
you are now teaching, (b) in other languages?”’ do not lend them- 
selves to tabulation. Some teachers replied, ‘‘all the courses of- 
fered,” some gave courses by number, others by subject-matter. 
After a careful reading of the replies, one may confidently affirm 
that 90 per cent of the teachers had an adequate number of lan- 
guage courses in normal school or college. One could seriously 
question the preparation of only seven of the seventy-seven 
teachers. For all of these there are compensating considerations. 
One teacher who had no college course in Latin did, however, have 
four years of high-school Latin and is, moreover, teaching only 
five recitations per week in Latin. A second teacher who had no 
high-school French and only two years of college French has only 
five recitations per week in French. A third teacher, who had no 
high-school or normal-school French and only one year in college 
has, like the preceding two, only five hours of French per week. 
A fourth teacher, who had planned to teach English and undertook 
French “rather than be jobless,’’ has twenty-five recitations per 
week in French; she had had only two college courses in French, 
but had had five years of high-school French. A fifth teacher, like 
the fourth, had no French in college and ‘‘never intended to teach 
French,” but had three years in high school and has had two sum- 
mer school courses. A sixth teacher, with only one college course in 
French, had four years of French in high school and has spoken 
French (though not of French parentage) since childhood. A 
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seventh teacher, finally, had only one college course in Latin, but 
had four years of high-school Latin and had good training in 
French. When it is considered that these may be regarded as the 
seven weakest cases in point of preparation, one may conclude that 
as far as college work goes, the language teachers of New Hamp- 
shire have had good training for their work. 

A considerable number of French and Latin teachers studied 
other foreign languages in college, as shown by the following table: 


Subject Number of teachers 
Spanish 14 
German 10 
German and Spanish 11 
Greek 5 
German and Greek y 


German and Italian 
Greek and Spanish 
German, Spanish, and Italian 
German, Spanish, and Greek 


— — — 


V 

The fifth question pertained to summer-school language courses. 
Thirty-six of the seventy-seven teachers reported that they had 
attended summer school. The attendance at the various summer 
sessions is indicated by the following table. (No account is taken 
of the number of years the individual teachers have attended; some 
teachers have gone to the same institution several different sum- 
mers, others have attended morethan one school atdifferent times) : 
Middlebury, 12; Bates, 7; University of New Hampshire, 6; 
Columbia, 6; Harvard, 5; Sorbonne (Paris), 4; McGill, 4; Dart- 
mouth, 2. 

The following institutions have been attended by one teacher 
each: Berlin (Germany); Boston University; Canisius College; 
Grenoble (France); University of Iowa; Keene Normal; Univer- 
sity of Maine; Ecole Montsel (France); Mount Holyoke; Univer- 
sity of Nancy (France); Plymouth Normal; University of South- 
ern California; Syracuse; University of Vermont. 

In view of the large number of teachers of other subjects who 
frequent summer sessions, it would be desirable that more of our 
language teachers should take advantage of the summer vacation 
to study. 
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VI 

The summer session showing is none too good; but the small 
number of teachers who have done graduate work other than in 
the summer is a real cause for lament. Only eight of the seventy- 
seven reported in the affirmative in this matter. These eight at- 
tended respectively the following institutions: Alliance Francaise 
(Paris), University of Paris (the Sorbonne), University of Grenoble 
(France), University of Geneva (Switzerland), Boston University, 
Middlebury College, University of New Hampshire, Wellesley 
College. 

VII 

As a result of graduate work in summer sessions or otherwise, 
five of the seventy-seven teachers have the degree of A.M., one 
that of Ed.M. As to undergraduate degrees, sixty-four have their 
A.B., three the B.S.E., three the B.S. (one of these is also included 
in the A.B. group), two the B.Ed., and two the Ph.B. Seventy- 
three of the seventy-seven, then, have a bachelor’s degree (one 
teacher has two of them), while four have no college degree at all. 
It is most certainly to be desired that a large number of the lan- 
guage teachers who so far have been content with an A.B. should 
do graduate work. The improvement in the quality and quantity 
of their language background and general culture could not help 
but improve their teaching. If more teachers could afford a year’s 
leave of absence for graduate work, it would make for temporary, 
one-year jobs for unemployed college graduates. Encouragement 
of advanced study by school boards, superintendents, and the 
voters of the State would be one of the best ways to improve in- 
struction in public high schools. 


VIII 


One of the most important questions that can be asked of a 
language teacher, especially in modern languages, concerns foreign 
travel. Of our seventy-seven teachers, twenty-five, or 32 per cent, 
have been in Europe. Seven have visited Europe two or more 
times. Most of the teachers who have been abroad have naturally 
visited several countries, so that the following table, based on the 
travel reports of 25 teachers, counts many of them several times: 
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Country No. of teachers visiting 
France 24 
England 17 
Switzerland 13 
Italy 12 
Germany 9 
Holland 8 
Belgium 6 
Scotland 4 
Ireland 3 


The following countries were visited by one teacher each: Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Luxembourg, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Wales. In addition, eleven teachers have been in 
Canada, and one each in Bermuda, Africa, Mexico, and Puerto 
Rico. 

Of the seventy-seven teachers considered in this study, sixty- 
one are teaching French. Only twenty-four of the sixty-one have 
been in France. This means that fewer than half of the French 
teachers can bring to their work the inspiration derived from first- 
hand acquaintance with the country whose language (and pre- 
sumably to some extent history, customs, and literature) they are 
teaching. Financial reasons undoubtedly keep most of the teachers 
in America. Travelling fellowships, to enable prospective teachers 
or teachers in service to spend a summer or a year in France would 
help wonderfully to improve the instruction in French in our 
schools. ‘‘My travel in Germany,’ writes a German teacher of 
twenty-two years experience, “‘is the most valuable part of my 
extra-college experience.’’ Now is the time for an organization or a 
man or a woman of means to come to the aid of the language 
teachers. 

IX 


To their study in secondary school, normal school, college, or 
university, in this country or abroad, our language teachers have 
added varying amounts of teaching experience. The maximum 
number of years reported was twenty-five. 


Years of service No. teachers % (app.) 
Over 20 9 11 
Between 15 and 19 (incl.) 6 7 
Between 10 and 14 (incl.) 8 10 


Between 5 and 9 (incl.) 20 25 
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Between 2 and 4 (incl.) 23 29 
First year of teaching 11 14 


Average number of years of service: in French, 6.4; in Latin, 
5.6; in German, 8.75. 

It may be emphasized that about 70 per cent of the teachers 
have been teaching only nine years or less. The moral of this seems 
to be that high-school teaching is in too few cases a lifelong profes- 
sion. The writer believes that if secondary-school teaching could 
be made a lifetime career, like college teaching, the former would 
be vastly improved. Two means by which this might be brought 
about suggest themselves. One would be not only to permit but 
to encourage teachers of successful experience to continue in the 
profession after marriage. Another (which commends itself to the 
writer more forcefully) would be to attract more men into second- 
ary-school work. It has been mentioned that of the seventy-seven 
replies to the questionnaire, only six were from men. Undoubtedly 
a study of the situation in regard to science teachers would reveal 
a far different proportion of the sexes. Why should not men teach 
French and Latin in high school as much as physics? Why not in 
high school as well as in college? The argument that our commu- 
nities cannot pay salaries which would hold married men in second- 
ary-school work seems to have considerable weight during the 
depression; but the country is potentially rich enough to enable 
secondary-school instruction to be developed into a well-remuner- 
ated service. If we can afford the best roads and bridges, we can 
afford the best teaching. It is really more a matter of tradition than 
of finance. The secondary schools of France and Germany are 
staffed almost entirely with men; if European countries can do it, 
why can not we? 


xX 


One more element that might enter into the equipment of the 
modern language teacher is that of inheritance. To the question, 
“Do your parents speak French’’, seventy answered in the nega- 
tive, seven wholly or partially (both parents or only one) in the 
affirmative. The latter figure is surprisingly low in view of the large 
French-Canadian population in New Hampshire. Teachers might 
be expected to capitalize their native aptitude. Though the ques- 
tionnaire did not call for specific information on this point, it may 
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be affirmed that none of the seventy-seven teachers was foreign- 
born. The competition of native European with American teachers 
of language does not seem to be an issue in New Hampshire. 


XI 
What should a college student study in order to train specifi- 
cally for language-teaching in New Hampshire? Some light on this 


problem is shed by the following table, showing what subjects and 
combinations of subjects our present teachers are obliged to handle: 


(a) One Subject 


French only 12 
Latin only S 
German only 1 


(b) Two Subjects 

French and Latin 

French and English 

French and History 

French and German 

Latin and Engiish 

Latin and History 

Latin and Biology 

German and English 
German and Civics 


~~ Oo 


— ee ee DO 


(c) Three Subjects 
French, Latin, and English 
French, Latin, and History 
French, Latin, and Mathematics 
French, English, and Sociology 
French, English, and Commercial Geography 
Latin, History, and Algebra 
Latin, Algebra, and Geometry 
Latin, English, and Economics 
Latin, English, and History 
Latin, English, and Sociology 


— 


a ae ae ee ee ee ee 


(d) Four Subjects 
French, Latin, English, and History 1 
French, Latin, English, and Biology 1 
French, Latin, History, Commercial Geography 1 
French, Latin, Mathematics, Business Training 1 
French, English, History, Sewing 1 
French, English, History, Geography 1 
Latin, General Science, Commercial History and Geography 1 








fi 
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(e) Five or More Subjects 


French, Latin, Physics, General Science, Sociology 1 
French, Latin, English, Geography, Mathematics 1 
French, Latin, History, Commercial Geography, General Science 1 
French, Latin, History, Algebra, Geometry, General Math., Sociology 1 
Recapitulation 
French, Latin, and other subjects 22 
French, English, and other subjects (no Latin) 11 
Latin and other subjects (no French) 12 
English combined with French or Latin or both 32 
History combined with French or Latin or both 14 
Total no. persons teaching French 61 
Total no. persons teaching Latin 48 
Total no. persons teaching German 3 
Total no. persons teaching Spanish 0 


Two comments are in order. The first is that obviously the pro- 
spective French or Latin teacher cannot prepare thoroughly for 
every subject that the Fates may place upon his program. His 
enthusiasm for a well-liked subject may have to stand the burden 
(as in six cases) of commercial geography. The college graduate 
who is asked by the superintendent of schools, ““‘What can you 
teach?” cannot hope that an answer of “French” or “Latin” or 
even of a major and a minor will satisfy. As one of our teachers 
remarked, ‘‘You have to be ready for anything in this business.” 

The second comment is that if we wish our high-school pupils 
to be taught by well-trained, experienced specialists, we must allow 
much greater specialization, must demand far less diffusion of 
interest. The problem is, of course, most acute in the smaller high 
schools, where a limited number of teachers have to divide up the 
work. The remedy lies in one of two alternatives: more teachers or 
fewer subjects. Would not a few subjects, well taught, yield better 
results than a large variety of subjects, indifferently taught? 

An examination of the table of teaching subjects indicates that 
the prospective teacher should be prepared to teach both French 
and Latin, rather than one of these languages only. The third sub- 
ject to add would be English, the fourth, History. 


XII 


If a college man or woman is frightened away from a high-school 
teaching career by the prospect of a future load of three, four, or 
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five subjects to be carried, will he or she be lured back to it by the 
financial rewards of the profession? To the question, ‘‘What is your 
present salary?’’, replies were received from seventy-four teachers. 
The maximum salary reported was $2900; the minimum, room and 
board; the next lowest, $860. There were four at $900, and only 
three of the seventy-four were at $2000 or higher. The average 
salary was $1324.76. 

The salaries in schools, if judged by college standards in normal 
times, will hardly attract high-calibre men who anticipate the 
responsibility of a family. Thirteen hundred a year, it may be 
said, is not a despicable amount for an unmarried teacher, but a 
profession cannot thrive if restricted to unmarried persons. Even 
they cannot save much of this for summer-session and foreign 
study. 

If teachers do not improve themselves during vacations or 
leaves, when will they? Evenings? How much mental vitality can a 
person have after six hours of teaching? The normal teacher load, 
as indicated by answers in connection with the number of subjects 
taught, is thirty recitations per week. Some teachers have only 
twenty-five, some have more than thirty. This does not include 
study-hall supervision, meetings, supervision of extra-curricular 
activities, preparation of lessons, correcting of papers. Week-ends? 
possibly; but most of the teachers live too far from centers of 
organized advanced instruction, and correspondence courses have 
serious disadvantages. We need a code for high-school teachers: 
a minimum salary of $1000, with an average of at least $2000; and 
a maximum of twenty recitations per week. Surely teachers as a 
class are intelligent enough to make good use of leisure and of their 
financial resources. 

It must be admitted that the salary levels given above have 
been adversely affected by the depression. When asked, “‘(a) Is 
this year’s salary less than last year’s? (b) If so, what percentage 
cut have you had?” sixty-four teachers reported; fifty-three, or 
82 per cent, had had a cut. The maximum cut was thirty-nine 
per cent, the minimum 5 per cent, the average 10.4 per cent, of the 
previous year’s salary. If all pay cuts were restored, the average 
salary would be increased to approximately $1460.00. The maxi- 
mum salary would be $3600. This average is still not high enough. 
It is of course the younger teachers who receive salaries well below 
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the average and who at the same time are most in need of oppor- 
tunities and resources for advanced training. 


XIII 


Assuming that a college graduate is bold enough to tackle any 
combination of subjects that may some day confront him and that 
he is not deterred by the smaller financial rewards that secondary- 
school teaching offers in comparison with some other careers, how 
will he get started in the profession? How will he land his first job? 
Our teachers were asked how they obtained their present positions. 
There were seventy-four replies, which may be tabulated as follows: 


Means No. Percent 
(a) Through a teachers’ agency 15 20 
(b) Through the University of New Hampshire 9 12 
(c) Through ‘local influence’’ 14 10 
(d) Normal school or college placement bureau + 5 
(e) By direct personal application 5 6 
(f) Recommendation of State Board of Education 4 5 
(g) Through knowledge of a vacancy, obtained from friends 3 4 
(h) Recommendation of a superintendent of schools 11 14 
(i) Promotion from lower schools 1 14 
(j) Various combinations of above means 4 5 
(k) “Otherwise’’ (insufficient details given) 4 5 


It may be remarked that the paths which lead toa position are 
many and often devious. The professional teachers’ agencies ac- 
account for only one out of five. The writer would say that after 
examining the questionnaires and observing the situation in the 
State, he is of the opinion that a candidate is now almost obliged to 
hear of a vacancy from an agency or a placement bureau or by 
word of mouth (i.e., by residence in the town, information from a 
friend, etc.), and then to make direct personal application to the 
superintendent of schools. If his own efforts are seconded by his 
college (which assumes that his record is good), if he is supported 
by the proper persons (“‘local influence’’), if he has his application 
in early enough, so as to take precedence over his almost innumer- 
able competitors for the place, and if he can meet the peculiar re- 
quirements of the position (variety of subjects and ability to help 
in extra-curricular activities), if, in short, a combination of circum- 
stances is in his favor, he will land the position—if he has luck. 
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Seriously, if the present tendency to reduce high-school staffs 
by increasing teaching loads continues, enthusiastic and poten- 
tially successful candidates will be crowded out. Without the usual 
recruits and apprentices, the profession will later, with the return 
of normal economic conditions, be faced with a lamentable shortage 
of experienced teachers. The college graduate of 1938 or 1940 may 
find it easier to get a position; but the graduate of 1932 to 1935 
will have been forced into other employment, and the quality of 
teaching, done by inexperienced rather than experienced persons, 
will be inferior to the present standards. To decrease the teaching 
staff in these parlous times is easy economy, but a short-sighted 
policy. Last winter this policy threw many gifted young women, 
who would render excellent service in our schools, into C.W.A. 
work. A minor position, with even the minimum salary, would 
allow them to add practical experience to their accomplishments, 
and their training for language teaching, instead of being wasted, 
would be continued and improved. When the demand comes ulti- 
mately, they would be ready to render acceptable service to the 
State. 


Part II 


A portion of the questionnaire was devoted to the much-dis- 
cussed problem of the relative merits of subject-matter courses and 
Education courses. The questions were drawn up in some measure 
in imitation of the somewhat similar inquiry made by Committee 
Q of the American Association of University Professors, and 
published in March, 1933, as a report on ‘‘Required Courses in 
Education” (Bulletin of the A.A.U.P., x1x, no. 3). The A.A.U.P. 
inquiry was confined to nine states, not including New Hampshire. 
It should be interesting to see how the opinions of our teachers 
compare with those of teachers in other states. Committee Q sent 
out 1800 questionnaires; 425 were returned. Our showing, 77 out 
of 160, gives a far better proportion of returns. 


I 


The first question, however, did not have any parallel in the 
Committee Q study. It was phrased as foilows: “If you could come 
to the University of New Hampshire Summer Session of 1934, and 
if you were perfectly free to choose, would you rather (a) elect 
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courses in Education or (b) in the language you are teaching?” 
In view of the fact that enrollment in our language courses is 
always very light, whereas the Education courses are consistently 
well patronized, the answers are disturbing: 


SUMMER SESSION PREFERENCES 


No. Per cent 
(a) Courses in Education 7 9 
(b) Courses in languages 56 73 
(c) Courses in both Education and languages 9 11 
(d) Neither 1 
(e) Blank or non-committal 4 


If our teachers prefer subject-matter courses but take Educa- 
tion, they are evidently not “‘perfectly free to choose.”’ Should they 
be constrained to study what they really do not want? 


II 


“(a) Have you at any time taken a course or courses in the 
methods of teaching a language? (b) If so, have you found that 
such work has been of real benefit to you in your teaching?”’ An- 
swers may be tabulated as follows: 


No. Per cent 
(a) Courses in Methods taken 62 80 
(b) Found of no value 7 11 
(c) Found of slight value 13 21 
(d) Found of positive value 42 67 
(e) Found of some value (sum of c and d) 55 88 


In forty-two cases (d), there was a “‘yes.”’ In thirteen cases (c), 
the affirmative answers were “‘somewhat,” ‘“‘perhaps,”’ “to a lim- 
ited extent,” ‘“‘not especially,” “fair”, etc. 

By an overwhelming majority the ‘‘ayes”’ have it. The result 
coincides with the findings of Committee Q. Their teachers ranked 
Methods second in value only to Practice Teaching while their 
administrators placed Methods first out of five educational sub- 
jects (cf. pages 187-188 of the Report). 

One teacher qualified her answer by saying, ‘‘Valuable, if taught 
by a teacher who has a definite plan,” and another, “‘I feel that the 
course would be of more help if taken after one year’s teaching 
experience.” 
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An impartial judge must admit that courses in Methods are on 
the whole a valuable part of a teacher’s training. 


III 


“‘(a) Have you at any time taken a course or courses in the 
History of Education? (b) If so, has this study been of any real 
benefit to you in your work?” Again the answers were conclusive, 
but of directly opposite trend to the consideration of Methods. 


No. Per cent 

(a) Courses in History of Education taken 61 29 
(b) Found of positive, direct benefit 3 5 
(c) Found of slight benefit 10 16 
(d) Found of no benefit 33 54 
(e) Considered good for background, gen- 

eral culture or information, or indi- 

rectly valuable 12 19 


(Question not answered clearly on 3 questionnaires) 


There is, then, a clear majority in the negative, an extremely 
small number in the affirmative, while nearly a third give History 
of Education only slight or roundabout value. 

These results again correlate well with the findings of Com- 
mittee Q. Their teachers placed History of Education at the bot- 
tom of the list in respect to value, and their administrators did 
likewise. 

It is hard to see how one can justify the inclusion of a course 
in this subject among required courses for teachers. The subject 
may be of cultural value, like any history course, but teachers find 
it has no direct value for their work. 


IV 


‘“(a) Have you at any time taken a course or courses in Psy- 
chology (Child, General, or Educational)? (b) If so, has this study 
been of any real benefit to you in your work?” Results were as 
follows: 


No. Per cent 
(a) Courses in Psychology taken 77 100 
(b) Found of real benefit 50 64 
(c) Found of slight or indirect benefit 13 16 
(d) Found of no benefit 11 14 


(Question not answered clearly by 3 teachers) 
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Again the ‘‘ayes’”’ have it by a substantial majority, not as 
large as for Methods, but, adding ‘“‘b” and ‘‘c”’ together, Psy- 
chology is approved by some 80 per cent of the teachers. The 
opposition, however, is also higher than for Methods. The Com- 
mittee Q inquiry places Educational Psychology next below 
Methods, for both teachers and administrators. 

Many of our teachers, not content with a simple ‘“‘yes”’ or ‘“‘no,”’ 
added enlightening comments to their answers. Among those op- 
posed to Psychology as a valuable subject were such remarks as: 
(1) “‘wide difference ... exists between theory and its practical 
application”’ (graduate of Colby); (2) ‘“‘wide gap between practical 
and theoretical Psychology” (graduate of Boston University); 
(3) “one general course would have been as helpful as a useless 
repetition of facts’? (graduate of University of New Hampshire); 
(4) “‘mostly theory and little practical application”’ (graduate of 
Wesleyan); (5) “‘the course in Psychology was technical rather 
than practical” (graduate of Bates). 

Samples of favorable comments are: (1) “better than any other 
course in Education” (graduate of Regis); (2) “I think effective 
teaching would hardly be possible without a knowledge of the 
principles of Psychology” (graduate of Smith); (3) ‘“‘particularly 
in handling unusual cases of discipline or temperament” (graduate 
of Bates); (4) ‘‘has led me to be interested in and watch for the 
various individual reactions’ (graduate of Bates); (5) “better 
understanding of various reactions and conditions in classroom” 
(graduate of University of New Hampshire). 


V 
“(a) Have you at any time taken a course or courses dealing 
with the Principles and Administration of Junior and Senior High 


Schools? (b) If so, has this study been of any real benefit to you in 
your work?” Results: 


No. Per cent 
(a) Coursesin High-School Administrationtaken 46 59 
(b) Found of real benefit 30 65 
(c) Found of little or indirect benefit 4 8 
(d) Found of no benefit 10 21 


(No answer to question of benefit by 2 teachers who had had courses) 


The affirmative has a clear majority. It may be remarked, 
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however, that the number of teachers who had had this work was 
the smallest of the four groups so far considered. 


Summaries of the last four sections may be in order at this 
point. 


2. 
No. teachers 
(a) Psychology courses taken 77 
(b) Methods courses taken 62 
(c) History of Education taken 61 
(d) Administration courses taken 46 
2. 


TEACHERS’ JUDGMENT OF VALUE 











Slight or 
Positive | indirect Some! None No ans. 
(per cent)|(per cent)|/(per cent)|(per cent)|(per cent) 























Methods 67 21 88 11 

Psychology 64 16 80 14 4 
Administration 65 8 73 21 4 
History of Education > I 35 40 54 5 











1 Sum of first two columns. 


A comparison of tables 1 and 2 would indicate that, inasmuch 
as a larger percentage of teachers has been helped by Methods than 
by Psychology, the number of those taking Methods should be 
larger than the number taking Psychology. 

The relative value of the four kinds of courses, as established 


in table 2, may be compared with the order of value as determined 
by Committee Q: 


Rank Index 
Practice Teaching 2.11 
Methods 2.18 
Educational Psychology 2.45 
Educational Administration 3.36 
History of Education 3.81 


Committee Q calls attention in its report to the sharp increase 
in the rank-index between Psychology and Administration. 
New Hampshire teachers, while placing the subjects in the same 
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order (except for Practice Teaching, not directly covered by our 
questionnaire), make Administration a close rival of Psychology 
and let the sharp break come between Administration and History 
of Education. 

VI 

Committee Q, after establishing that the professional require- 
ments for State certificates vary in the different states from 6 to 47 
semester-hours, with an average of 17 hours, investigated teachers’ 
judgments of the number of hours considered adequate and the 
number considered profitable; 70.5 per cent of teachers with an 
A.B. and 65.5 per cent of teachers with an A.M. considered that 
less than 17 hours would be adequate. That is, they were of the 
opinion that the number of required semester-hours in Education 
could be safely reduced (for an elaboration of this point, cf. page 
192 of the Bulletin heretofore referred to). 

In New Hampshire the present requirement is 12 semester- 
hours. What do our teachers think of the relative merits of subject- 
matter and Education courses and of the present requirements in 
the latter? 

“Do you think that college students preparing to teach in high 
schools should take (a) more subject-matter courses than courses 
in Education? (b) an equal number of subject-matter courses and 
courses in Education? (c) more courses in Education than in sub- 
ject-matter?”’ (a) checked by 66 out of 77, or 85 per cent; (b) 
checked by 9, or 11 per cent; (c) checked by 1; “b” or ‘“‘c’”’ checked 
by 1. 

This response may be interpreted to mean that teachers believe 
overwhelmingly in the importance of subject-matter for effective 
teaching. The idea that if you know how to teach, your knowledge 
of what you teach is not important, is evidently not held by our 
language teachers. 

“Do you think that the present State requirement of twelve 
semester-hours of courses in Education for a certificate should be 
(a) increased (b) unchanged (c) reduced?” Four of the seventy- 
seven teachers did not answer this question. The remaining 
seventy-three cast the following vote: (a) increased, 4 (5 per cent); 
(b) unchanged, 44 (60 per cent); (c) reduced, 25 (34 per cent). 

Here we have a majority for the status quo, but some emphasis 
should be placed on the six-to-one vote for a reduction of the re- 
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quirement as opposed to an increase. May it not fairly be assumed 
that, with 94 per cent of the teachers satisfied with twelve hours 
or asking for less, the percentage of teachers objecting to seventeen 
hours would have been greater than the 70 per cent recorded by 
Committee Q? In any case, the conclusion is inevitable that twelve 
hours should be the maximum in New Hampshire, and that this 
figure should not be raised by law or indirect methods. One in- 
direct method to be guarded against is that of fixing prerequisites 
for required courses. Our students should be allowed to take Meth- 
ods, Psychology, Administration, and (to judge by the Committee 
Q findings) Practice Teaching, without being obliged to take 
courses of less or no value as prerequisites. The subjects required 
for the certificate should be offered in courses available to stu- 
dents. In no case should courses be so arranged as to force students 
to take more than twelve semester-hours in Education. There 
should, of course, be opportunity to take more and different work 
in Education, but anything beyond what experienced teachers 
have found adequate should be entirely on an optional or elective 
basis. 


Part III 


Many teachers took advantage of space left on the question- 
naire for remarks. They were asked, ‘‘What is your general attitude 
in regard to present requirements in courses in Education? How 
could your college or normal school courses in languages have been 
improved so as to have given you better training for your career 
as a teacher?”’ 

All of the remarks make interesting reading, but limitations of 
space preclude quoting all of them here. Many of them, indeed, 
simply confirm emphatically the judgments concerning the value 
of different kinds of courses which have been summarized statisti- 
cally in the preceding sections. Let us look first at comments upon 
the courses in languages. 


I 


Three Latin teachers tell us what they would have liked and, 
apparently, did not get in college. One says, ‘‘I would have en- 
joyed a course in which Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil were studied 
for methods of presentation and points of interest to pupils of 
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high-school age.’’ The second regrets that she had not had “a 
Methods course for beginning work in Latin and a good grammar 
review course.”’ The third desired ‘ta compulsory Roman history 
course, more courses in Latin grammar, and a course showing the 
influence of Latin on subsequent literature.’”’ Two of these three, 
then, desired work in methods, but linked this desire up with their 
training in language. They seem to assume that the work in 
methods would be part of their training in Latin, not a part of 
their work in Education. 
II 


Several teachers insist upon more oral and conversational work 
in French. ‘‘More conversational work in French”’, ‘“‘more training 
in French conversation”’, ‘‘more oral French in reading and con- 
versation”’, ‘‘all my courses were lacking in conversational oppor- 
tunity’’—these remarks represent the attitude of eight teachers. 
To bring about the desired condition, two schemes are suggested. 
One is to have more courses: ‘‘For every year in college there 
should be a course in conversational French, having not more than 
ten students to a class’, or “‘I should have liked a sort of discussion 
class based on ordinary everyday happenings, perhaps current 
events.’’ Another teacher likewise wanted ‘“‘more stress on ex- 
pressions of everyday usage.’ The second scheme is to have more 
French used orally in the courses that are offered. “‘All French 
courses should be conducted in French’’, say two teachers, while a 
third praises a professor who uses the direct method. These com- 
ments undoubtedly reflect the troubles of the teacher who, without 
a fluent command of the language, tries to use French in the class- 
room. The remarks also remind us that too many of the teachers 
have not been abroad, and they blame their college classes for not 
giving them what they could have learned far better in a foreign 
country. 

Although one teacher found “too much formal grammar illus- 
trated by impractical sentences”, four teachers emphasize the 
need of grammar. ‘‘Grammar should be studied for at least two 
years in college, taking it up from the high-school teacher’s view- 
point”, ‘more emphasis on phonetics, grammar, composition, and 
conversation’’, ‘“‘a thorough knowledge of grammar and phonetics”’, 
“the college student who plans to do practice teaching should have 
taken within the current year a course giving a good working 
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knowledge of French grammar before entering a secondary school 
classroom”’ (this last from a French teacher of seventeen years’ 


experience). 
III 


Practice Teaching was rated by the teachers who contributed 
to the Committee Q inquiry as the most valuable part of their work 
in Education. An item concerning this work was not included in 
the New Hampshire questionnaire, chiefly because it is not one of 
the subjects in Education specifically required for the State’s 
secondary-school certificate. This omission called forth under 
“Remarks” many testimonials to the value of such work. No fewer 
than eighteen teachers commended Practice Teaching. One called 
it “the only course in Education from which I derived lasting 
benefit’, another “the only one of great value’; another says 
“an opportunity to teach under supervision would have been of 
great benefit’, another “I regret not having had even a taste of 
Practice Teaching.”’ Another calls for ‘‘some Practice Teaching in 
both junior and senior years.’’ Some of the eighteen had had this 
work and liked it, others had not had it and regretted the fact. 
Everyone who mentioned Practice Teaching spoke of it favorably. 


IV 


When we turn to teachers’ remarks on the general character of 
courses in Education, we find that on some points several teachers 
concur, on others they have their own personal ideas and sugges- 
tions. Very few condemn Education courses outright. One teacher, 
to be sure, writes, “Common sense in teaching can tell any intelli- 
gent teacher more about teaching than Education courses”; a 
second: ‘‘The courses I took in Class Management and the prob- 
lems I tried to solve . . . in those courses seem rather stupid now. 
The real problems in Class Management required ordinary com- 
mon sense.” A third: “‘the average student could acquire as much 
knowledge from the reading of three or four books as he could 
from three or four of the present Education courses. .. . One gains 
too little from a single Education course to warrant taking it if the 
State didn’t require it for a certificate.”” This teacher admits, how- 
ever, that the Education courses she took were not ‘‘worthless’”’, 
and suggests that “if they were combined, [they] would doubtless 
warrant the time consumed by class and preparation.” A fourth: 
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“(Education courses] don’t amount to a snap of the fingers. If they 
help you when out teaching, most of us are not conscious of the 
fact. ..I wish my Education courses could have been cultural 
ones, not necessarily connected with languages but with any sub- 
ject, because background and knowledge of any subject can be 
used to good advantage before any class.” 

That Education courses as a whole are too theoretical and not 
sufficiently practical is the judgment of at least eleven teachers. 
The same criticism we have already seen levelled against indi- 
vidual courses in Education. “‘Courses were on the whole too 
theoretical in Education’’, ‘more courses in special methods and 
fewer in general educational material”, “courses in Educational 
Methods and Administration were too general . . . should be made 
more definite’’, ‘‘special Methods courses rather than courses that 
are too general in their application”, ““Education courses did not 
give much practical help ... should be more stress on methods and 
devices for presenting material”, ‘‘instruction in Methods courses 
should be made as practical as possible’, ‘“‘courses in Education, 
although vitally important, are far too theoretical... [there 
should be] a more detailed study of methods, and of specific prob- 
lems of study, guidance and discipline’’, ‘pages of professors’ 
notes and theories are of very little worth .. . Less theory, more 
practice’, ‘‘most of the problems presented were such as do not 
often occur”’, ‘‘get these undergraduates in the habit of appearing 
before people, make the classes as practical as possible, and make 
them study the actual work done by actual teachers in actual high 
schools.” 

One teacher’s discussion is worth quoting at some length: 
“Courses in Education have become so standardized and so the- 
oretical that they lose all practical value ...The theory presented is 
seldom related to, and developed along with,a practical demonstra- 
tion of this theory. Typical situations which arise in a high school 
are not sufficiently stressed. The professor is apt to be so con- 
cerned with the theory as to how a pupil should react that he 
sometimes overlooks the actual reaction. The courses which, due 
to the human problems involved, could be so interesting, develop 
into dry pedagogy—and the normal student consequently con- 
siders an Education course more or less in the light of a necessary 
evil. I believe this could be remedied by introducing more practical 
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problems, gleaned from actual reports of high-school headmasters; 
by varying classroom procedure; by requiring simply a Methods 
course in the subject one expects to teach—including in this course 
actual problems, psychological, variation of mentality, and disci- 
plinary, which are met with in teaching that one particular sub- 
ject.” 

Four teachers find fault with Education courses on the ground 
of too much repetition. ‘‘The number of courses was not too great, 
if only there had been less repetition’’—this one remark contains 
the gist of the observations made by all four (on this point cf. 
Report of Committee Q in A.A.U.P. Bulletin, p. 188). 

Three teachers suggest that Education courses might better 
come after some actual teaching experience. ‘“‘Education courses 
I took after I had started teaching were worth ten times as much 


, 


‘Education courses would be of much 


as those taken before.’ 
more value to an experienced teacher than to a student... 1 am 
very sure that if I were able to repeat my courses now I would look 


at them with a far different viewpoint.”’ ‘‘The course [in Methods] 
would be of more help if taken after one year’s teaching expe- 
rience.”’ 

Individual teachers offer the following suggestions: 

“T feel that courses in Education are worth while... but it has 
seemed in the last few years that undue emphasis has been placed 
on such courses and too little emphasis on a thorough knowledge of 
subject-matter.”’ 

‘All but one or two Education courses could be more efficiently 
handled by the different departments; i.e., methods in language 
teaching by the language department, etc.” 

“The Education courses in college are generally referred to as 
‘snap courses.’ There is no reason why they should not be as good, 
stiff, and helpful courses as are offered.”’ 

“It would have been of great assistance to me, if some of my 
instructors had had secondary-school teaching experience before 
teaching college classes. Their methods and suggestions would have 
been far more useful.” 

‘““A knowledge of textbooks of one’s own subject and the ob- 
jectives to be sought.” 

“Those who are really unfit for teaching should be discouraged 
at the very beginning.”’ 
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“The present requirements in [Education] are sufficient, but 
every progressive teacher will continue to read professional books, 
two or three at least a year.” 

To please all our teachers, then, Education courses must be less 
theoretical and more practical and specific, must exclude repetition 
of material from one course to another, should not be required of 
undergraduates but rather of teachers with some experience 
(another argument, by the way, for summer-session attendance), 
must not take the place of subject-matter, should stress methods 
and be conducted by the subject-matter department, should be 
as “‘stiff’’ as courses in other fields, should be taught by instructors 
with secondary-school experience, should include a study of text- 
books and objectives, should weed out undesirables from the 
teaching profession, and should, lastly, be continued by inde- 
pendent professional reading. If we demanded that every Educa- 
tion course be judged by its success in fulfilling all these desiderata, 
we would in our turn lay ourselves open to the accusation of being 
theoretical and not practical. But the suggestions show what 
teachers think the educationist should aim at, and after most, if 
not all of them, we may cry approvingly, “‘Hear! Hear!” 

V 

In addition to improvements in the Education courses, what 
other changes are desirable in the training of language teachers? 
Let us reiterate here, by way of conclusion, what has been ad- 
vanced from time to time in this article. Some of these points are 
of local application to the State of New Hampshire, while many 
apply to language teaching and indeed all teaching in every 
State. 

The University of New Hampshire, having a dominant position 
in the training of language teachers for public high schools in the 
State, must strive to do even better work in order to measure up 
to its responsibility. A larger proportion of the language teachers 
in service should attend summer sessions. Many more teachers 
should do graduate work both in the summer and in the regular 
academic year. Many more should obtain the Master’s degree. 
Traveling fellowships should be established to permit language 
teachers to visit and study in the country whose language they are 
teaching. Even without such aid, language teachers should make 
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personal sacrifices in order to go abroad. High-school teaching 
should be made financially attractive as a lifelong career, especially 
so as to attract more men into secondary schools. Salary cuts 
should be restored, but this is not enough; the general salary level 
should be considerably raised. Teachers in public schools must not 
be called upon to carry the burden of three, four, or five subjects, 
when years of preparation are demanded for the most efficient 
teaching of a single one; a foreign language, like French, difficult to 
speak correctly and extremely rich in cultural associations, should 
be a teacher’s exclusive concern. High-school staffs cannot be re- 
duced, by making teachers carry greater loads, without grave 
danger to the future of the teaching profession. Teachers who do 
study in the summer should be free to take whatever courses they 
find most useful; there should be no premium placed on courses in 
Education to the detriment of those in subject-matter. State re- 
quirements in Education should by no means be increased, either 
directly or indirectly, above the present twelve semester-hours. 
Required Education courses should stress Methods, Psychology, 
and possibly Administration; other matter, in the guise of pre- 
requisites, should not be forced in. Practice Teaching (under com- 
petent supervision) should be encouraged. Courses in French 
should make ample provision for oral and conversational work, but 
formal grammar should not be neglected. 

Anything that can be done to permit our teachers to improve 
their efficiency and receive a greater reward for their service 
should be supported by all citizens of the State. 


CLIFFORD S. PARKER 
The University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire 





Slavonic Studies in the United States 


(A uthor’s summary.—The article points out the chief developments in the field of 
Slavonic Studies in the United States during the past few years and endeavors tc 
indicate some of the ways in which the subject will be advanced in the immediate 
future.) 


HERE is no need to emphasize the results and the severity of 

the depression during the last years. Every one, especially 
those connected with schools and colleges, knows only too well 
what the effect has been on teaching staffs, libraries, and the de- 
velopment of research. If this is true in connection with old and 
well-established subjects, it is even more true when we are dealing 
with Slavonic studies, for they have never yet been fully accepted 
in the American colleges and universities. When the depression 
began, there were only a very few organized departments and 
most of these were still in their infancy. The last years have 
materially checked the tendencies which were being manifested 
for the definite creation of new ones, but it would be wrong to 
emphasize merely the unfavorable aspects of the situation and not 
also stress the fact that the interest in such studies is steadily 
growing and that the situation today is far more hopeful than it 
was even a few years ago. 

In an article published in the Modern Language Journal for 
1929 (xu, 280-288), I gave a rather complete résumé of the 
history of these studies in the past. There is no need to do more 
here than to summarize the situation as it appeared at the ending 
of the World War, which entirely changed the political and cultural 
situation among the Slavs of the Old World and which was almost 
simultaneous with the severe limitation of Slavonic immigration 
into the United States. At that time there were a very few definite 
departments, such as those at the University of California, Colum- 
bia, Michigan, and Harvard. There were also departments inter- 
ested in one or at most two languages in some of the colleges 
located in areas where there was a large Slavonic population. 

Today, in the larger universities, these departments have 
more than held their own, and there have been relatively few 
changes in their methods of approach. They are continuing to do 
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good work and are steadily winning higher regard from the 
Slavonic students of Europe. 

At the University of California, Professor George R. Noyes is 
continuing his work of translation. During the last years, he has 
brought out a large volume, ‘‘Masterpieces of the Russian Drama,” 
a collection of some of the best Russian dramas, down to and 
including the ‘‘Mystery-Bouffe” of the Soviet writer Mayakovsky. 
He has published other translations from the Polish as the ‘‘Pro- 
tesilaos’”’ and ‘‘Laodamia”’ of Wyspianski and the poems of Ko- 
chanowski. He still has with him Professor Alexander Kaun, who 
has added to his work on Andreyev a companion volume on Maxim 
Gorky, perhaps the best study of Gorky in any language. Pro- 
fessor George Z. Patrick is also continuing his work and we may 
mention here a Russian reader which he has prepared and which 
is the most practical work of its kind for American students. 

At Columbia University, Professor John Dyneley Prince re- 
turned in 1933 from his post as American Minister to Yugoslavia 
and resumed his work at the University. During his residence 
abroad, he added a Yugoslav Grammar to the series of Russian 
and Lettish grammars that he had previously published and also 
made several interesting studies of local dialectic groups in Yugo- 
slavia. We may mention also, perhaps as a curiosity, his study of 
the little-known group of Lamaists from Eastern Asia who are 
now living in Belgrade. He is intensely interested in the connection 
between the Slavonic languages and the non-Indo-European 
languages which are their neighbors and the department is to some 
extent trying to develop interest in all those Eastern European 
languages which do not fall within the scope of the ordinary 
departments, as Hungarian and Albanian. Incidentally Mr. Nelo 
Drizari of the department published the first English-Albanian 
and Albanian-English Dictionary in 1934. 

The writer has continued his work on Russian literature and 
the Orthodox Church and has brought also an ‘‘Anthology of 
Czechoslovak Literature’? consisting of translations made by 
various Czechoslovaks living in America (with the assistance of 
Mrs. Thomas Capek and Rev. Alois B. Koukol), and a retelling 
of the legends of Marko Kralyevich, the Balkan national hero, 
under the title, ‘Marko the King’s Son, Hero of the Serbs’ (with 
O. Muiriel Fuller). 
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The most striking development at Columbia University is, 
however, the renewed interest in Polish aroused by Dr. Arthur P. 
Coleman, Lecturer in Slavonic Languages, who has succeeded in 
interesting large numbers of the Americans of Polish descent near 
New York in the work of the University and in building up a 
relatively large number of students ir the Polish language. He 
has done considerable work on Kotzebue’s influence on the Slavs. 

Among the other publicatioas of the department, we may 
mention the dissertation of Dr. Joshua Kunitz, “The Jew in 
Russian Literature,” a serious study of the literary and political 
attitude toward the Jewish problem in each decade of the last 
century. 

At the present time the Department gives courses in Russian, 
Polish, and Czechoslovak, together with Hungarian and Albanian, 
and is in a flourishing condition. 

At Harvard University, after the retirement of Professor Leo 
Wiener, the Slavonic work was continued by Professor Samuel H. 
Cross, who has done excellent work on the Old Russian Chronicles. 
He is assisted especially by Dr. E. J. Simmons, who is carrying on 
very interesting researches in the contacts between English and 


Russian literature, especially in the eighteenth century. This 
department is expanding considerably and becoming more truly 
Slavonic in the broader sense of the word. 


Professor Samuel N. Harper is still working at the University 
of Chicago, but as always his chief interest lies in the field of history 
rather than of languages and literatures. 

At the University of Michigan, Professor Clarence Meader is 
also building up an important work. 

We should also mention the philological studies of Professor 
Francis Preveden, now of St. Scholastica College, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, on the Slavonic and Baltic languages. 

When we turn to those departments which deal chiefly with 
one or more languages because of the nature of the population, 
there is again the same picture of steady progress. The various 
Roman Catholic institutions, as St. Procopius College, Lisle, 
Illinois, are steadily strengthening their staffs and increasing their 
influence for the creation of sound scholarship among the younger 
people who study with them. Professor Edward Mitek at the 
University of Texas has a large and well-organized department of 
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Czechoslovak and several of his students have received fellowships 
offered by the Czechoslovak Government for study at the Charles 
University, Prague, and the other Czechoslovak institutions. 

At the University of Nebraska, Professor Orin Stepdnek is 
continuing his work with success. He has recently published a 
Czech Grammar which is now the best textbook for students of 
that subject in this country and he deserves great credit for the 
attractive form in which it is presented. 

In most of these cases Czechoslovak has been the chief lan- 
guage. The immigrants from Czechoslovakia were the first to 
undertake seriously the organization of courses in colleges near 
their settlements, but in recent years the Poles are giving serious 
consideration to the same kind of work; in this connection we 
must mention Dr. Marie Krolowna, who is attached to the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Wisconsin. We can only 
hope that soon a definite department can be established there. 

On the whole the greatest increase in the number of Slavonic 
courses given in this country has been in connection with the 
Extension Departments of various institutions. In this way the 
instructors have been able to serve the larger population around 
them and much has been gained by this method. It has, however, 
the disadvantage that few of the instructors are definitely classed 
as full-time members of the various faculties. We can only hope 
that the return of even a small degree of prosperity will lead those 
institutions to reorganize their work on a definite departmental 
basis and give the subject and the instructors a more definite 
status. Such an action will in every case give a far more dignified 
position to the subject and it will do much to raise the general 
standard of instruction and render it possible for well-trained men 
and women to work on the same plane as the other modern 
languages. 

The recognition of the Soviet Union by the United States has 
undoubtedly increased the number of colleges and universities 
offering in one form or another the Russian language. Among the 
most successful of these we may mention the work of Mr. Vladimir 
Kolesnikoff at The George Washington University, in Washington, 
D. C., and of Mr. Nikander Strelsky at Vassar College. We can 
only hope that both institutions will soon see their way clear to 
organize a definite Russian or Slavonic Department. Brown Uni- 
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versity is also considering an Extension course in Russian. In most 
of these cases, and there are many others, the chief emphasis is 
being laid upon the teaching of the language; the literature, where 
it is touched at all, is being handled in various courses on com- 
parative literature by members of the English Departments. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that all institutions which give courses in 
the Russian language will add a course in Russian literature in 
translation given by some one who is familiar with the literature 
in the original and thus round out the work in the same way as 
in the other modern languages. 

The most significant development in the study of any Slavonic 
language was the organization last summer of an intensive course 
in Russian under the inspiration of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. This Institute co-operated with Harvard University in 
giving a three months’ intensive course from June to September 
at Cambridge. The course was under the very able direction of 
Professor Cross of Harvard and Professor Patrick of the University 
of California. There were about thirty students in the elementary 
and advanced courses. The students were occupied exclusively 
with Russian and they secured admirable training and experience. 
It is hoped that during the summer of 1935 a similar course will 
be given at Columbia University, also with the support of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. This idea of an intensive course 
which will be moved from year to year to various institutions 
interested in Russian study promises to be of the greatest im- 
portance in bringing together the various scholars in the field. It 
gives students of history a chance to familiarize themselves with 
the language and creates a personal relationship between the pro- 
fessors and the students in various universities. The students last 
summer came from various parts of the country and they were 
able on many occasions outside of the courses to meet and discuss 
the various problems which are closely connected with the es- 
tablishment of a new subject in the American educational system. 

When we come to the organization of scholarship, the Slavonic 
Group of the Modern Language Association is continuing and 
meets each year in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Association. Its meetings are relatively well attended when we 
consider the great distances which separate the various depart- 
ments and there are always a large number of visitors who are 
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interested in the Slavonic languages in translation. Unfortunately, 
as we have mentioned, the fact that so many of the instructors are 
really on part-time makes it difficult to establish those contacts 
with them that exist in the case of the other modern languages and 
it is difficult to secure a good representation from this group. At 
the same time the Association is becoming more and more liberal 
in offering the group space for publication and we can be sure 
that in a few years the Slavonic Group will develop to a degree 
that will make it a more valuable part of the membership of the 
Association. 

The chief organ for American scholarship still is the Slavonic 
Review, published in London by the School of Slavonic (and East 
European) Studies under the direction of Professor Sir Bernard 
Pares, K.B.E. The American contributing editors are Professor 
Robert J. Kerner and Professor George R. Noyes of California and 
Professor Samuel N. Harper of the University of Chicago. The 
Review welcomes articles by American scholars and has a definite 
place among the leading journals on Slavonic studies in the various 
languages. 

In this connection we should also speak of the increasing co- 
operation between American Slavonic scholars and their European 
colleagues. Many of the American scholars are corresponding 
members of the School of Slavonic Studies at the University of 
London. The author of this paper presented a paper at the Con- 
gress of Slavonic Philologists held last summer in Warsaw under 
the patronage of the Polish Government. Every year scholarships 
are awarded by the Czechoslovak Government for study in that 
country and many of the young men and women who receive these 
scholarships are going to be recognized later among the leading 
Slavonic scholars of America. Likewise the Summer School of the 
University of Warsaw is attracting each summer more and more 
students who desire to improve their knowledge of Polish history 
and literature. The Soviet Union in conjunction with the Institute 
of International Education is holding a similar Summer School in 
Moscow. In fact it may well be said that in no subject are the 
relations between American and European scholars so close as in 
the field of Slavonic languages. 

When we pass outside the field of scholarship in the narrower 
sense of the word, we are all familiar with the number of transla- 
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tions from the Slavonic languages that are steadily appearing on 
the lists of commercial publishing firms. The leading works of the 
various authors are today appearing with considerable rapidity in 
American bookstores. We may mention specifically the recent 
publication by the Literary Guild of Ferdynand Goetel’s ‘‘From 
Day to Day.”’ Many of the works of Soviet literature are appearing 
in English and we can soon feel that the American public is kept 
fully informed of the latest developments among the Slavonic 
countries. It is not only the newer books that are appearing, for 
a few years ago Professor Noyes’s translation of ‘““Pan Tadeusz” 
by Mickiewicz was included in the Everyman’s Library and we 
can feel sure that this is only a beginning of a new period. 

There are also being developed in the United States a com- 
petent group of literary reviewers and of independent writers. 
Dr. Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Director of the Slavonic Division of 
the New York Public Library, has recently brought out a study 
of Dostoyevsky which compares more than favorably with his 
important book on Turgenev. Among the more competent of the 
critics living in America, we may mention also the name of Mr. 
Alexander Nazaroff, who reviews many volumes for the various 
New York papers and who has a real understanding of Russian 
literature and a good literary sense. 

During the same years there has been a great advance in the 
material available for Slavonic studies in various libraries. The 
collections of the New York Public Library are being steadily 
added to, and Columbia University and many other institutions 
are profiting by the opportunity to purchase especially Russian 
books and are receiving many collections as gifts. It is not too 
much to say that if the present extension of library facilities con- 
tinue for a few years, there will be in the United States the material 
for nearly all kinds of research that does not require the definite 
use of original manuscripts. 

It will be seen then that the general picture of Slavonic studies 
in the United States is one that is definitely optimistic. There is 
furthermore one aspect which is even more hopeful. The younger 
men and women of Slavonic descent are coming to take an interest 
in the subject. For many years few of them came into close contact 
with the American colleges and universities. Now, despite the 
depression, each year more and more of them are attending institu- 
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tions of higher learning and they are coming to realize that the 
advancement of Slavonic studies both by participation and by 
financial support is one of their obligations. Various university 
clubs as the Polish University Club of New Jersey, various Polish 
societies as some of those in Chicago, and various Czech and 
Slovak groups scattered throughout the country, are beginning to 
seek contact with those persons who are interested in the teaching 
of Slavonic languages and literatures and are becoming more and 
more ready to co-operate with them. This is an extremely hopeful 
sign, for it means that the subject will no longer be regarded as an 
extraneous subject to be added or dropped as circumstances favor, 
but it will be placed on the same plane as the other modern lan- 
guages and the departments will have firm friends on whom they 
can depend for support and assistance. It means also that there 
will be a steady pressure to place in the universities competent 
scholars who will regard their work as a profession and not merely 
as a temporary method of securing a small amount of additional 
funds. We cannot but be grateful to many of these men who have 
given one or two courses in various institutions with small hope 
for material reward, but as we look over the general situation, we 
find that the greatest success and the greatest contributions to 
scholarships have come from those institutions where departments 
have been definitely organized and recognized by the authorities 
of the institution and where the men have been able to devote 
themselves to their work over a long period of time. 

As a whole, then, we can say that the last five years have 
witnessed a deepening and a broadening of interest in Slavonic 
studies in the United States. At times to the enthusiastic the 
difficulties may seem great and progress slow, but a review of the 
last fifteen years shows how far we have already progressed and 
bids us believe that in the future the study of the Slavonic lan- 
guages will be on the same plane and of the same importance as 
the study of the other modern languages of Europe. 


CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University, 
New York City 





Foreign Talking Pictures in Modern 


Lan guage Instruction 


(Author’s summary.—The development of the use of foreign films by schools and 
colleges in the United States is briefly surveyed and the value of such films is ana- 
lyzed in the light of experience. A plan for the development of educational films of 
the most valuable type is outlined.) 


LREADY widely established in modern language instruction 
in the United States, the use of foreign films is at a stage 
when stock of its previous progress can profitably be taken. If 
films are to be made a more valuable adjunct to language instruc- 
tion, this must come as the result of a more definitely resolved at- 
titude on the part of the teaching profession. Within the past two 
years it has become no longer necessary to expound the general 
value of films for this purpose, but now that this general recog- 
nition has been evinced widely and tangibly, it is time to develop 
a set of more specific values and goals for the use of this growing 
medium of instruction. 

The findings of this paper are based upon the following ex- 
perience of the writer. It has been my privilege to be in close con- 
tact with the actual development of the use of foreign films by 
schools and colleges in this country since its beginning about four 
years ago. In that time some two hundred German, seventy-five 
French, and a dozen Spanish talking films have wound their 
course among the approximately three hundred institutions which 
exhibit foreign films. As head of the International Cinema League, 
I have in many cases directed the distribution of these films and 
acted as consultant or adviser in correlating them with instruction. 
Most valuable in this connection has been an association with the 
pioneering work of the Department of Modern Languages of the 
Board of Education in New York City, under the direction of 
Lawrence A. Wilkins. In two years, showings of French, Spanish, 
and German films attended by more than 20,000 high-school 
students in New York have done much toward working out the 
problems of secondary-school presentation of such films. 

The films spoken in foreign languages thus far used by Ameri- 
can schools and colleges consist almost exclusively of theatrical 
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feature films selected as of special interest or value to schools. 
A very few travel films have been combined with these on some 
occasions and the French version of Walt Disney’s delightful car- 
toon “Three Little Pigs’? has enjoyed considerable popularity, but 
in general foreign film showings have consisted of periodic presen- 
tations of an interesting French or German entertainment picture. 
This is accounted for by a very few but cogent considerations. The 
first is the severe economic depression and its constricting effect on 
academic budgets. Since they could be shown successfully at a 
moderate admission price, and thus not only paid for themselves 
but frequently financed other activities, foreign dramatic films 
were relatively freed from the problem of expense. Entertainment 
films have also been found to possess a unique value in instruction 
apart from their incidental pedagogical value. When carefully se- 
lected, they proved a sharp stimulus to student interest by bring- 
ing France, Spain, Spanish America, and Germany vividly and 
tangibly, as explanations and goals, into the study process. Nothing 
short of the ability to give each student a trip to Europe, can re- 
place films in importance as a means of conveying the actual cus- 
toms, esprit, and geographic setting of a foreign country to the 
American language student. 

The very factor that has made these entertainment films avail- 
able, however, has in many cases rendered them unsuitable for 
schools. Foreign films are imported into this country primarily for 
the use of the little art cinema theatres scattered through the larger 
cities, and from an economic viewpoint their use by schools is 
looked upon as a subsidiary source of income from those films 
which have already played in the little theatres. Because of the 
considerable expense involved in securing films from Europe, this 
condition of affairs cannot be expected to change until many more 
schools are provided with motion picture sound equipment, thus 
enlarging the market, or until an adequately financed syndicate is 
formed for importation of films selected from the educational view- 
point. As it is, the little theatre importations are not infrequently 
“sexy” or otherwise unsuitable for school use. This has imposed 
the necessity for very careful selection of films before ordering 
them. Before being shown to students in New York, films are pre- 
viewed by a special selection committee for each language, whose 
ratings have in many cases been accepted by institutions of other 
parts of the country. 
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Of the films thus far imported, a few have enjoyed unusual 
popularity among schools. Of those in French, the creations of 
René Clair have been most favored by a large margin. “Le Million” 
and “A Nous la Liberté” have been brought back by some institu- 
tions for as many as four and five engagements. The comedy “Le 
Bal” and the poignant “‘Poil de Carotte”’ are probably next in fa- 
vor. Among the German films, the little theatre musical successes 
“Zwei Herzen im 2 Takt”’ and ‘‘Der Kongress Tanzt”’; dramas 
such as the scenically beautiful ‘“Zwei Menschen”’; historical films 
such as “Elisabeth von Oesterreich” or ‘‘Luise, Kénigin von 
Preussen”; and comedies such as the delightful ‘““Emil und die 
Detektive” and “Der Hauptmann von Képenick’”’ have been 
widely liked. Of the Spanish films available in this country, un- 
fortunately few in number because of the relative backwardness 
of production in Spain, ‘‘La Cancién del Dia,’ ‘‘El Principe Gon- 
dolero,” ‘‘La Cruz y la Espada” and “José”? have had the best 
school records. Within the past year production in Spain has taken 
on renewed life with the creation of pictures like “El Agua en el 
Suelo” and ‘“‘La Hermana San Sulpicio” and there is good reason 
to expect an influx of much-needed films. In Mexico and in Argen- 
tina and Venezuela a considerable amount of production is de- 
veloping, with the promise of infusing the Spanish American view- 
point into the international flow of films. 

As a rule the filming of classics of the French, Spanish, an 
German drama has not been marked by great success. Unlike the 
theatre, the cinema places its stress upon pantomimic action and 
rapidly paced events rather than upon scenes involving much ac- 
tion by dialogue. This, together with the difficulty of adapting a 
masterpiece without doing it injury, and the sense of unreality 
pervading costume dramas unless they are exceptionally well done, 
has made it necessary to consider the films as a vehicle rather of 
contemporary foreign culture and modern creations, than of the 
great foreign literature of the past. The only Moliére play which 
has thus far appeared in this country, ““M. de Pourceaugnac,” 
proved excessively “‘talky,” and this experience has been repeated 
with “Le Gendre de M. Poirier,’ ““Tartarin de Tarascon,” Pag- 
nol’s “Marius,” and even sucha story as Loti’s “Pécheur d’Islande.”’ 
On the other hand, an exception may perhaps be noted in the case 
of “Les Misérables,” of which a fine and powerful film version has 
just been released in France. The recent news that the Comédie 
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Francaise is to make films of many of the outstanding plays in its 
repertory gives hope that this situation may be suddenly swept 
away. From a purely educational point of view, experience would 
indicate, however, that only a considerably abridged film of a 
classical story would be practical for school use in correlation with 
instruction. Such a film need not exceed three or four reels in length 
in order to give a visual picture of the characters, the authentic 
setting, and the basic plot. 

While the use in connection with language instruction of enter- 
tainment films produced ‘in foreign countries has thus found a 
definite réle in this country and has proved its value, there now 
arises the question of the direct pedagogical use of sound films in 
teaching the grammar, pronunciation, and other rudiments of 
foreign languages. How much can sound films contribute to the 
actual classroom routine of instruction? We have not yet had 
sufficiently direct experience to answer this question satisfactorily, 
but from the present status of visual-aural technique we can de- 
rive certain indications which may be of value in guiding future 
developments. It may seem idle under present economic conditions 
to think seriously about the widespread classroom use of teaching 
films. But such is not the case. The rate at which schools are being 
equipped to show motion pictures is surprisingly rapid, and pos- 
sessing their own equipment, the use of films is not at all for- 
biddingly expensive to schools. 

Experience thus far with students’ reactions indicates that 
the potential pedagogical value of sound films lies chiefly in their 
ability to serve as models for pronunciation, and to supply, as a 
background for study, actual and thorough pictures of a foreign 
country, its people and their customs. The province of films does 
not seem to overlap but to supplement that of the printed textbook 
and the guiding instructor. Or, stated in a different fashion, films 
can not be expected to supplant present methods of teaching 
foreign languages. No more than the phonograph record can they 
alone suffice, practically speaking, to teach languages. For learning 
the grammar, the vocabulary, and the actual working mastery of a 
language, films as a technical device will not greatly affect present 
classroom methods. 

Students who have attended the foreign film showings have for 
the most part gained little in knowledge of idiomatic phrases, in 
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vocabulary, or in other types of grammatical content, as subse- 
quently indicated by brief written tests and informal questioning. 
On the other hand, a great many students who attended several 
performances of foreign talking pictures showed an improved under- 
standing of pronunciation, not merely of words, but of phrases, 
and a valuable grasp of the rhythm of speech in the particular 
foreign language. 

This gives a significant cue for the development of short sound 
films on phonetics and pronunciation. With the possibility of com- 
bined visual and aural reproduction, supplemented by slow- 
motion and enlarged photography, a film on phonetics made under 
properly authoritative auspices could contribute much to teaching. 
Especially in rural schools and smaller colleges, where specialists 
in phonetics are not included in the faculties, such model films 
would be valuable. 

Although they have played only a subordinate réle thus far, 
it is the writer’s belief that the next stage in the use of sound films 
in language courses will place the greatest emphasis neither upon 
the dramatic film nor upon the phonetics film, but rather upon a 
kind of travel film yet to be developed. Although brilliant theatri- 
cal films may supplement them, no other pictures can take the 
place of properly made travel films in portraying the culture, geog- 
raphy, and people of a foreign country. A comprehensive library 
of such films on Spain, France, Germany, Italy, and Greece must 
become the backbone of visual-aural aids to language instruction. 
Unfortunately the travel films shown in theatres or made for ad- 
vertising purposes, which have been virtually the only ones avail- 
able for schools, are not at all of the type needed. What the educa- 
tional film requires is thoroughness and due attention to the every- 
day habits and aspects of a foreign nation. Theatrical travelogues 
are made with the opposite intention, presenting usually only the 
oddities and novelties of life abroad, and choosing exotic places to 
stimulate the prosaic existence of the movie-goer. In their compre- 
hensive presentation of the culture and life of the Frenchman, 
Spaniard, Italian, or German, films for American schools must 
place special stress on the points in common between their lives and 
ours. Understanding proceeds through the experiences which people 
share, rather than through those which distinguish them. This is a 
point which must be stressed to bridge the gap between national 
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environments and the students and peoples of other nations. 

Finally, the film of the near future will be so constructed as 
to combine with utmost efficiency the various methods of language 
instruction. The visual background, which will convey a vivid 


actual picture of the country studied, will be accompanied by a 


spoken description which will make the former serve as a visible 
illustration of the language and grammar. For example, let us sup- 
pose that the film is a travel picture of Brittany. To the compre- 
hensive series of views of life in Brittany, will be joined a spoken 
description of the various scenes, in French, thus exemplifying 
French vocabulary by pictures of the objects the words represent, 
and conveying French idioms as actually spoken. In addition, there 
will appear superimposed on the bottom of the film, at the same 
time, the printed words which are being spoken. Thus, for example, 


’ 


the student will simultaneously hear the word “‘église’’ spoken in 
excellent French, see the picture of a church on the screen, and see 
the word in print. Thus a word is simultaneously associated both 
with the object it represents, its correct spelling and its correct 
pronunciation. It is hard to conceive of a method of teaching 
which would be more thorough or efficient. Each film must, of 
course, be carefully constructed and edited with relation to the 
prevalent course syllabi, and prefaced by a simple explanatory in- 
troduction. 

Although a comprehensive library of such films seems at this 
time to be the most important line of development for pedagogical 
films, it is important to remember that the use of pedagogical films 
in language instruction is as yet in an extremely early stage. Out- 
standing foreign theatrical and dramatic films have already es- 
tablished their place by the remarkable spread of their use within 
the past few years. Three years ago scarcely a score of American 
schools and colleges exhibited foreign films. Today the number 
must be reckoned in hundreds. That the development will con- 
tinue seems unquestionable in view of such vitality. How it will 
proceed depends on the formation of a more positive academic at- 
titude, based on specified objectives. 

EDWARD B. GINSBURG 
Director, International Cinema League 
17 West 42d Street, 
New York City 





A Supplementary Vocabulary List for 
5: ‘panish Composition 


jew vocabulary generally acquired by students in composition 
courses is frequently deficient in one important aspect, namely, 
in words dealing with current events and affairs of the day. The 
following vocabulary, gleaned from Mexican newspapers during 
the past year, is intended to make up for this deficiency, providing 
the student with a means of discussing in Spanish matters which 
he reads about in his own daily newspaper. 


to acquit absolver 

advance adelanto 

advertisement aviso 

airplane avién, m. 

announcement anuncio 

announcer anunciador, m. 

to apply (for) solicitar 

to appoint nombrar 

appointment nombramiento 

to approve aprobar 

arrest arresto; to 
arrestar 

assailant asaltante, m. 

assassin asesino 

to assassinate asesinar 

assault asalto; to—asaltar 

to attack asaltar 

to attend asistir 

aviator aviador 

bandit bandido 

bankruptcy quiebra 

to beat golpear 

birth, to give—to dar a luz 

bloody sangriento 

blow (suffix)-azo; e.g., hachazo, pufie- 
tazo 

bomb bomba 

boss patrén, m. 

to boycott boicotear 

to break out estallar 

bullet bala;—wound balazo 

to bury sepultar 

cell celda 

to challenge retar 

to charge (price) cobrar 

Claim (at law) demanda 

closing cierre, m. 

code cédigo 

collection colecta 

to collide chocar 


prender, detener, 


collision choque, m. 

committee comité, m. 

crew tripulacién 

crime delito 

criminal reo, facineroso 

to crush aplastar 

damage dano, estrago 

data datos 

dealer traficante, m. 

decision fallo; to render a—fallar 

defeat derrota; to—derrotar 

to despoil despojar 

detail detalle, m. 

dictatorship dictadura 

disarmament desarme, m. 

discharge cese, ™. 

dispute pleito 

divorce, to get a—divorciarse 

effect, to be in—estar en vigor 

effort gestién 

to elect elegir 

employee empleado 

to end terminar 

to entertain agasajar 

escape evasién, fuga; to—evadirse, 
fugarse 

to expel expulsar 

to explode estallar, explotar 

to exploit explotar 

factory fabrica 

to fight batirse 

film pelicula, cinta 

fine multa; to—multar 

fire incendio 

flight fuga; vuelo 

flood inundacién 

gallows horca 

gratis gratuito 

guilty culpable;—of reo (de) 

to hang ahorcar 
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havoc estrago 

homage homenaje, m. 

to imprison encarcelar 

to improve mejorar 

improvement mejoria 

to injure herir 

injured lesionado, herido 

to interview entrevistar(se) 

investigation pesquisa 

jail carcel, f. 

jailer carcelero 

job empleo 

judgment juicio, fallo;to pass 

jury jurado 

to kidnap plagiar, secuestrar 

kidnaper plagiario, secuestrador 

kidnapping plagio, secuestro 

lawsuit proceso 

lawyer abogado, licenciado 

leader Ifder, m. 

to loot saquear 

to lynch linchar 

lynching linchamiento 

machine-gun ametralladora 

message mensaje, m. 

to mobilize movilizar 

to murder asesinar 

neighborhood inmediaciones 

network red, f. 

to nominate nombrar 

operation (of a law) vigencia 

outing jira 

outrage desafuero 

to overturn volcar(se) 

parade desfile, m. 

partial payments, to buy on—comprar 
en abonos 

partner socio 

pedestrian peatén, m. 

performance, first—estreno 

pickpocket ratero 

plot complot, m. 

poison veneno 

politician politico 

press prensa 

price-list tarifa 

prisoner preso 

private particular 

prosecuting attorney fiscal, m. 

purchase compra 

quarrel rifa; to—refir 

race carrera 

ransom rescate, m.; to—rescatar 

record, to break a—batir un record 

refuge, to take—refugiarse 


juzgar 


University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 


rent arrendamiento; to—alquilar 

reprisal represalia 

to resign dimitir, renunciar 

resignation dimisién 

riot motin, m. 

to rob robar, despojar 

row zafarrancho 

rowdy hampén, m. 

to run over arrollar 

sailor marinero 

salary sueldo 

sale venta 

scab (laborer) esquirol, m. 

screen (movie) pantalla 

search pesquisa 

sentence condena; 
condenar 

shipwreck naufragio 

shipwrecked person n4ufrago 

to shoot fusilar 

shopping, to go— ir de tiendas 

shot tiro, balazo; exchange of—s 
tiroteo 

to sink hundir 

slaughter matanza 

to smash estrellarse 

to stab apufialar 

stevedore estibador 

storm tormenta 

strike huelga; to go out on—decla- 
rarse en huelga 

striker huelguista, m. 

strike-breaker esquirol, m. 

to sue demandar, procesar 

suicide suicidio; to commit—suici 
darse 

to support apoyar 

to surrender rendirse 

suspicious (character) sospechoso 

to swindle estafar 

talkies cinta parlada, pelicula cine- 
f6nica 

tariff tarifa 

tax impuesto 

trace pista 

trafficker traficante 

trial proceso, jurado 

troop tropa 

tourist turista, m. 

unemployed cesante 

unemployment cesantia 

to upset volcar(se) 

warning aviso 

wedding boda, enlace, m. 

witness testigo 
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to—sentenciar, 





V agaries of the Modal Auxiliaries in 


German' 


(Author’s summary.—One hundred quotations from forty authors illustrating a 
score of vagaries of the modal auxiliaries and kindred forms.) 


HIS paper' essays to bring together and classify some of the 

vagaries of the German modal auxiliaries and near modals 
such as lJassen and brauchen. No attempt is made at an historical 
treatment, at regional distinctions, or distinctions between col- 
loquial and literary style. A few dialect examples are included. 

A peculiarity common in Lessing, less so in Goethe and E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, now long since out-moded, is the omission of the tense 
auxiliary in subordinate clauses involving the so-called double in- 
finitive, as: Es ist gekommen, wie es kommen miissen (Lessing); so 
dass das Freudengeschrei gar kein Ende finden kinnen (Goethe); 
dass ich ihm bereiten lassen (Hoffmann). 

Another vagary is the uncertainty of the position of the finite 
modal before or after the double infinitive in transposed order. 
Before: wenn ich mir das Behagen musste vorwerfen lassen (Goethe) ; 
dass du aber nicht das Notigste solltest bewdltigen kinnen (E. Strauss); 
wie man uns immer will glauben machen (Mehnert). After: der 
keine Melancholie aufkommen lassen wollte (H. Johst); dass man 
sich nicht unterkriegen lassen darf (G. Fink). 

There is a similar vacillation of the finite modal with a past 
participle plus an infinitive in transposed order. Both positions are 
possible when this combination constitutes a passive infinitive. 
Modal first: dass etwas Ahnliches von ihr an mich kinnte gerichtet 
werden (Goethe); die... kiénnten hervorgebracht werden (Goethe). 
Modal last: wenn ein Vers verlangt werden sollte (Goethe); das 
nicht halb so innig ausgesprochen werden kann (Strauss). Again, 
when the past participle and the infinitive constitute a perfect in- 
finitive, the same fluctuation in order appears, as: dass mir so 
wunderliche Dinge kinnten begegnet sein (Goethe); was die Mit- 
tel... Umbequemliches migen gehabt haben (Goethe); wo Euch 
das Mddel auch mag aufgelesen haben (Gersticker); was dich wohl 


‘ Abridged from a paper read December 1, 1934, before the German section 
of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association at Charleston, S. C. 
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fortgetrieben haben michte (Sudermann); und der... gelegen ge- 
wesen sein muss (T. Mann); wie alt sie gewesen sein mag (Johst). 

Parenthetically we may mention a similar type, on which the 
modal may have had an influence, the future perfect or past con- 
ditional in transposed order, in which the same two positions of the 
finite (tense) auxiliary are possible, as: wenn er sich wird gewéhnt 
haben (M. Halbe); dass der Urheber ...wiirde anerkannt haben 
(T. Mann); als er sonst getan haben wiirde (Strauss); wenn Mariette 
den Spruch... besser befolgt haben wiirde (Heyse). A similar 
vacillation is illustrated in the position of the tense auxiliary in the 
future or conditional of the passive: dass unter thnen kein Kind 
werde geboren werden (Gotthelf); dass die ndchsten vierzig Jahre 
friedlich verlebt werden wiirden (Johst). Similarly again in the com- 
pound past tenses of the passive: die als Kinder waren verhieratet 
worden (Feuchtwanger); die... waren ausgereutet worden (Roseg- 
ger); ohne dass ein Wort dariiber gesprochen worden ware (Keller); 
eine Zigarette, die nicht angebrannt worden war (Johst). 

Returning to the modal auxiliaries, we may call attention to a 
peculiarity which is a favorite one with Schnitzler and some other 
writers, namely, the use of the infinitive form of the modal instead 
of the past participle without a dependent infinitive, as: Ich habe 
nicht zu dir wollen (Schnitzler); hatte er dann was anderes wollen? 
(Schnitzler). This may be regarded as an ellipsis, especially when 
the missing infinitive can readily be supplied from the context, 
as: Kannst du ein Ratzel lisen?—Ja, das habe ich als Kind gut 
kinnen (Auerbach); auch wenn einer nicht anders hat kinnen als 
schlecht sein (Hesse). But the ellipsis is less obvious in: Der Sohn 
hatte nichts weiter kinnen als in die Fremde ziehen (Frenssen); Ich 
habe nichts von ikm wollen als ein bissel Lieb’ und Gutheit (Ostini) ; 
wenn mich kein anderer mehr migen hdtt’ als der (Ostini). In the 
transposed order of the compound tenses there are two possible 
positions of the tense auxiliary, either final, as: wie er wollen hat 
(Ostini); or before the modal, as: wein einer nicht anders hat kén- 
nen (Hesse); dass der Ackermann aus der Linienstrasse nach Haus 
hitte miissen (Alice Berend). 

When the modals take on separable prefixes, the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses admit of two possible forms, one with the true 
past participle, as: Ich hab’ ja auch von da weggemusst (Auerbach) ; 
weil sie fortgemusst von der Heimat (Auerbach); and one with the 
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infinitive used as past participle: und hat nicht fortwollen (Heyse) ; 
ich hitte fortmiissen von hier (v. Molo); similarly, in an idiom 
amounting virtually to a separable verb, although not always 
written as such: er hatte nicht umhin kinnen (Feuchtwanger). 

A locution affected by some authors, the use of the past par- 
ticiple of the modal auxiliary instead of the infinitive form in the 
so-called double infinitive, is treated rather fully by Curme in an 
excellent historical note,’ in which he expresses the belief that the 
true participial form is gradually supplanting the infinitive form. 
In view of the rarity of the locution, I am inclined to doubt this, 
and to regard it rather as an affectation of a few authors, among 
them Helene Boéhlau, R. H. Bartsch and particularly Jakob Was- 
sermann. Examples: Kaiser Joseph hatte noch die Neustaidter Mili- 
tirakademie besuchen gemusst (Bartsch); hatte Maria Theresia ein 
Jahr lang herrschen gekonnt (Bartsch); der auf alles verzichten ge- 
musst hat (Bartsch); und er habe nichts erwidern gekonnt (Wasser- 
mann); er hatte den Wagen nicht verlassen gewollt (Wassermann) ; 
and, with omission of the tense auxiliary: von dem er Geld erpressen 
gewollt (Wassermann). When the tense auxiliary is not omitted 
in transposed order, it may either follow or precede the infinitive- 
past participle combination: wo die entsetzliche Gebildetheit nicht 
aufhiren gekonnt hat (Bartsch); as opposed to: obgleich sie es thm 
ohnedies hatte reichen gewollt (Wassermann). Helene Bohlau gives 
us an odd sentence in which both the usual and unusual forms ap- 
pear side by side: sie hatte nicht sprechen gekonnt, sich nicht bewegen 
kinnen, 

The tense auxiliary almost never follows the double infinitive 
in transposed order. Two examples of this rare phenomenon: dass 
man sie Kniebeugen machen lassen werde (Feuchtwanger); er kiisst 
thre Hinde, die sie ineinandergerungen in ihren Schoss sinken lassen 
hat (Wildgans: a stage direction). 

Occasionally, in a few writers, the tense auxiliary is inserted 
between the two elements of the “double infinitive.”” Curme’s ex- 
planation’ of this phenomenon, that the real (dependent) infinitive 
has been drawn forward for emphasis, is probably correct, although 
the reason for the emphasis is not always obvious. Examples: 
was mich mein Vater auswendig lernen hat lassen; es geniigte, dass 

2 Curme: Grammar of the German Language, Revised, §178, 2a, note 1. 

3 Curme: Grammar of the German Language, Revised, §288, A. 
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sie da sein hitte kénnen (Miiller-Partenkirchen); wenn er dir auch 
nicht sagen wird kénnen (Wassermann); Oh, wenn man nur ein 
einziges Mal so spielen hatte kinnen wie ein reicher, unabhdingiger 
Mann! (J. Roth: only unusual order of the modal in the 558 pages 
of ‘“‘Radetzkymarsch’’); was d’ wissen hast miissen (Ganghofer) ; 
and, with the past participle of the passive infinitive drawn for- 
ward: die iiberdacht hitten werden miissen (A. Berend), as opposed 
to the more common order: Marja wusste nichts cu antworten, was 
nicht als altmodisch hatte aufgefasst werden kénnen (Berend). 
Another aberration is similar to the one just discussed, but 
much more common. It involves all three orders, normal, inverted 
and transposed. In it the usual sequence of the “double infinitive” 
is reversed. A sentence from ‘‘Dichtung und Wahrheit”’ may sug- 
gest a reason for the unusual order: Sie hdtten sollen den Segen fiir 
uns erflehen, den Generalen und Offizieren mit Ehren- und Freude- 
zeichen, den ermatteten Gemeinen mit Erquickung entgegengehen. The 
two infinitives in the following sentence may have caused this 
order in: Sie hatte migen zu ihrer Mutter stiirzen und schreien 
(Gabriele Reuter: only unusual order of the modal in ‘‘Aus guter 
Familie,’ whereas there are fifty-two ‘‘orthodox’’ examples). 
Other examples: Du hittest sollen Professor werden (Hesse); thr 
beide hittet sollen Gemeinderat werden; er hdtte sollen iiberall sein 
(Auerbach) ; tausend Narrenpossen haben sich wollen regen (Keller) ; 
sie hitte kinnen in der Lombardei einen ganz anderen Ritter und 
Herrn finden (Feuchtwanger); es hat nicht sollen sein (Friedrich 
Huch: only example in the 371 pages of “Pitt und Fox’’); Im 
tibrigen habe sie ihre Kinder ohne jede Hilfe mit Schmerzen zur Welt 
gebracht, und einige hatte sie miissen da und dort, bald nach der Ge- 
burt, im Schutte des Generoso verscharren (G. Hauptmann). The in- 
volved nature of the sentence just quoted may account for the 
order. But in the four examples of this order from Hauptmann’s 
“Vor Sonnenuntergang,”’ 25% of all the compound modals in the 
play, the locution seems to me a mere affectation or idiosyncrasy 
of the author: Dann hitten Sie miissen friiher zur Stelle sein; von 
Fréulein B, hittest du dich zum allermindesten miissen verabschieden; 
er hatte doch sollen gleich dort bleiben; hoffentlich hast du noch kon- 
nen ein Stiindchen nachschlafen. For good measure we may add: 
Det hatte ick mechten sehn (Fink); Den hattense kinnen loofen lassen; 
Wat hatte Ihr Herr Jemahl in Uniform sollen machen? (Zuckmayer). 


cc 
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Lessing says: Die Betten hitten kinnen besser sein. But when he 
says: sonst hatte er wohl um die Ehre kinnen bitten lassen, we have 
a combination in which the dependent infinitive is a double form, 
and as such has a claim to the final position. Other specimens: 
Doch ebenso leicht hatte er kinnen die Wasser des Arno riickwdrts 
fliessen heissen (Isolde Kurz); Er sagte, sie hatte Meinhart besser 
miissen tiberwachen lassen (Feuchtwanger). With transposed order: 
so dass wir dem Stoff nach uns wohl hatten diirfen sehen lassen 
(Goethe); dass sie sich iiberall habe miissen sagen lassen (Auer- 
bach); dass man die Fliegen hitte kinnen gehen hiren (Eichendorff). 
Against these may be quoted instances in which the infinitive 
directly dependent on the tense auxiliary has the final position: 
Sie hatte den Arm nicht fallen lassen diirfen (Johst); In eine Ner- 
venanstalt hatte sie mich sperren lassen miissen (Feuchtwanger) ; 
dass man ein Ziindholz hitte fallen hiren kinnen (Wassermann); 
warum er B. habe kennen lernen wollen (A. Schaeffer). There are 
also contrasting types in which a passive infinitive is involved, as: 
eine verfallene Stirung hatte... sogleich miissen geriigt werden 
(Goethe); but: Diese Formel hatte nicht erfunden werden miissen 
(Kaiser). In subordinate clauses I have found only one order: die 
ja spater auch vor Gericht wird wiederholt werden miissen (Wasser- 
mann); von deren Mann der Kopf und die Erkennungsmarke nicht 
hatten gefunden werden kinnen (L. Frank); and (apparent passive): 
dass es endlich hat erledigt sein miissen (Kolbenheyer). 

The only verb of the modal or near modal type admitting of the 
infinitive sign zu is brauchen, and even in this case zu is optional. 
Without zu: Brauchst keine Sorge haben (T. Mann); So garstig 
hitt’? er’s nicht machen brauchen (Ostini); with cu: wir haben uns 
nicht zu schimen brauchen (T. Mann); und so suritickhaltend hatte 
sie nicht zu sein brauchen (Feuchtwanger). 

Haben may be redundant in: dass auch ich es niemals hatte 
erfahren haben kinnen (M. Brod), but it is clear from the context 
that: Ich hdtte es erfunden haben kénnen (Fink) does not mean: 
Ich hatte es erfinden kinnen. 

Present participles of the modal auxiliaries are so rare as to be 
curiosities: die Seitenzahlen solcher sich aufklaren sollender Stellen 
(Goethe); ihre... fremdsein miissenden Blicke (Berend); ein 
unendlicher, ein niemals enden kinnender Drang (H. A. Korff: “Die 
Lebensidee Goethes’’). 
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This study has been limited to prose, in order to avoid questions 
of poetic license in word-order, and because the modals, at any rate 
their compound tenses, are rare in verse. For instance, in Heu- 
schele’s “‘Junge deutsche Lyrik,” a recent anthology, there is not a 
single instance of the “double infinitive” involving a modal aux- 
iliary. However, it is interesting to note that in Max Mell’s short 
play in verse, ‘‘Das Apostelspiel,” there are eight examples of the 
construction in which the two elements of the double infinitive are 


e 


reversed: Wir hatten noch linger miissen irre gehen; Ich hatt es nicht 
migen selber sagen; Ja, friiher hab ich miissen wehren, etc. 


Guy R. VoWLES 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 





A greement of Possessive Adjectives 


(Author’s summary.—Criticism of the common statement that possessive adjectives 
agree, not with the possessor, but with the thing possessed, on the ground that it is 
inaccurate and sometimes misleading.) 


OST of the foreign language grammars on the market are 

pretty much alike in some ways because the material taught 
and the ways of teaching it are for the greater part inherited. This 
is not meant as a reproach, but as an attempt to state a funda- 
mental truth about the matter. I want to discuss briefly one item 
of the heritage. 

Among the things handed down are grammatical concepts and 
even the formulas for expressing those concepts. In current texts 
there is a limited number of “‘usual’’ ways of describing the agree- 
ment of the possessive adjective, and the same formula is generally 
understood to apply to the possessive pronoun. These formulas 
are: (1) “‘possessive adjectives agree with the noun they modify,” 
and (2) “they agree, not with the possessor, but with the thing 
possessed.” There are many variations on these two themes, and 
a few others, as harmless as the former of these two ways. I wish 
to disagree with the phrase involved in the second of the foregoing 
formulas: “‘not with the possessor,” to which is often added, ‘‘as 
in English.” The phrase perhaps originated in an effort to make 
the learner realize that (to give an example) the Spanish su may 
mean either his, her, its, your, or their, as the French son may have 
a variety of meanings. It would be interesting to know the source 
of the formula, but the material for investigation is not readily 
available to me, nor does the point greatly matter at present. 
Of a small collection of Spanish beginning grammars and review 
grammars, thirty-five in number, eight of the review grammars 
are not of such a nature as to contain such statements; of the re- 
maining twenty-seven, dating from 1918 to the present, nine, that 
is, one-third, contain the offending formula. A smaller collection of 
French and Italian texts shows the same proportion. 

The phrase is unhappily used, since it is inaccurate and there- 
fore causes perhaps as much confusion as it avoids, especially in 
cases of discussion involving number, for then the present explana- 
tion must be made. 
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The dictionary definition of ‘“‘agree’’ is: ‘‘To be alike in gender, 
number, case, or person.” ““Agreement”’ is ‘‘Formal correspondence 
of one word with another in gender, number, case, or person.”’ 
“ Agreement can exist only in the presence of inflection, based on 
distinctions of case, number, gender, or person” (Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, 1924). 

Seen in this light, the possessive adjective in English agrees 
with its antecedent the possessor, in person (my, your), and num- 
ber (my, our), and in the third person singular it agrees in gender 
(his, her, its). There is, so far as I am aware, no agreement with the 
thing possessed. There is in the second person no modern agree- 
ment with the antecedent in number (your). 

In the foreign languages the possessive adjective agrees with the 
antecedent possessor in person (mt, tu; mon, ton) and number 
(mi, nuestro; mon, notre), although this latter agreement does not 
occur in the Spanish third person form (su), just as we have re- 
marked above that it does not generally occur in the English 
second person form (thy, your). The foreign language possessive 
does not agree with the possessor in gender, except when the 
possessive phrase is felt to be necessary (.. . de él), and that, in 
turn, is a matter not the concern of this paper. 

However, the foreign language possessive adjective does agree 
with the thing possessed, the word modified, in a way not true in 
English. It agrees in gender (mio, mia; nuestro, nuestra; mon, ma), 
but not in every case (m1, tu, su; mes, notre, votre, leur; son Gme); 
it also agrees in number (mi, mis; mon, mes). 

In summary, we find the possessive adjective occurring in two 
numbers and three persons, a total of six cases. 

In English, the form agrees with the possessor in person (all 
cases), in number (four cases), in gender (one case). It has no 
agreement with the thing possessed. 

In Spanish the form agrees with the possessor in person (all 
cases), in number (four cases), never in gender. It agrees with the 
thing possessed in gender (two cases for the shorter form, all cases 
for the longer form), and number (all cases). 

In French the form agrees with the possessor in person (all 
cases), in number (all cases), never in gender. It agrees with the 
thing possessed in gender (three cases when the thing possessed 
is singular, in no case when plural), and in number (all cases). 
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The only respect in which the English form agrees with the 
possessor where the foreign language lacks agreement is the gender 
agreement of the one case where it exists in English, the third per- 
son singular (his, her, its). 

To conclude: it is inaccurate and misleading to tell a beginning 
student that the possessive adjective (or pronoun) agrees with the 
thing possessed, or with the word modified, in gender and number, 
not with the thing possessed. If a statement has to be made about 
agreement, it takes little more time and is much more acurate to 
say that the possessive adjective agrees in person and number with 
the possessor, and in gender and number with the thing possessed. 
It is even simpler to say that it agrees with the word modified, 
like other adjectives, although the question of its double agree- 
ment may intrude itself. 

Discussion of the English form is further complicated by the 
fact, which I have chosen to disregard in this brief analysis, that 
English grammatical terminology usually regards both adjectives 
and pronouns as possessive pronouns, doing duty for the possessor. 
The situation in German of course differs from that of either of the 
foreign languages discussed. 

F. DEWEY AMNER 


Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 





Y a-t-il/ un optatif en francais? 


ATURELLEMENT, il faut nous entendre tout d’abord sur le 
sens de ce mot. A l’aide des dictionnaires Littré et Larousse, 
j’ai pu formuler cette définition: 
Optatif (du latin optare, choisir, souhaiter), mode qui dans certaines langues, par 
exemple le sanscrit et le grec, sert 4 exprimer le souhait, et qui est distinct du sub- 
jonctif. 

A la question posée ci-dessus on aurait été tenté de répondre 
immédiatement par |’affirmatif; car n’exprime-t-on pas toujours en 
francais un désir, un souhait? Mais, a la regarder de plus prés, on 
constate qu’on ne peut pas en disposer si facilement. 

Remontons un peu a la source. On trouve, en effet, dans le 
grec attique des exemples de l’emploi de ce mode pour exprimer 
le souhait: 

’Q wat yévow warpés ebruxécrepos, O mon fils, puisses-tu étre plus heureux que 
ton pére (Soph., Ajax, 550).! 

abrixa révainy, puissé-je mourir sur le champ.? 


Parfois ce souhait se traduit par plat au ciel que, quand il se 
rapporte au présent ou au passé. C’est le cas ot l’on considére le 
souhait comme irréalisable: 


viv yey ur’ elns, Bovydte, unre you, xaxGs ddo7To, plait au ciel qu’il edt peri 
misérablement! (Eur., Hel., 1215).* 


Cependant |’optatif avait un sens plus large en grec. II] s’em- 
ployait pour exprimer la possibilité (l’optatif potentiel) par op- 
position a l’indicatif qui exprime la réalité. Ainsi: 

peta Beds y’20Edwy Kal rnr\d0e Avipa cawoa, un dieu quand il le veut peut sauver 
un homme, méme de loin.‘ 

xal ke lorov idalvos kal kx tdwp doptas, tu pourrais bien (dans |’avenir) tisser 
de la toile et porter de !’eau.® 


L’optatif était aussi employé, au lieu de l’indicatif ou du sub- 


1 Laurand, Manuel des études grecques et latines (Paris, 1930), p. 349. 

? Meillet et Vendryes, Gram. comp. des langues classiques (Paris, 1929), p. 187. 
3 Ibid. 

* Meillet et Vendryes, op. cit., p. 187. 

5 Ibid. 
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jonctif, dans les propositions dépendantes (l’optatif oblique) pour 
exprimer la pensée de quelqu’un: 

Lepidlw Aevdvte Ste edSoxiporn amrexowaro, A un Sériphien disant qu’il était 
célébre, il répondit (Platon, Rep., 329). 

Elpovro ris ein, ils demandaient qui il était (Hom., Odys., xvm, 368). 


On trouve encore dans Xénophon un exemple de cet optatif 
oblique employé dans une proposition dépendante: 


“EXeyov ore ravrés &fia Never, xewwv yao ein ils disaient qu’il faisait des proposi- 
tions avantageuses, qu’en effet on était en hiver (Anab., vit, iii, 13). 


Ainsi donc l’optatif, qui était trés employé dans la prose et la 
poésie grecques avant et pendant la période classique, avait trois 
fonctions principales: il servait 4 exprimer le souhait et la pos- 
sibilité, et on l’employait dans le style indirect. Il avait aussi 
plusieurs temps: le présent, le futur, et le parfait. 

Mais qu’est-ce qu’on trouve dans le latin? La on remarque une 
transformation radicale. S’étant servi du subjonctif indo-européen 
pour former le futur, le latin emploie |’ancien optatif pour former 
le subjonctif. Ainsi la forme siem, sies, siet, etc., tirée de l’ancien 
optatif, devient de bonne heure sim, sis, sit, etc. du présent du 
subjonctif.§ Aussi bien ]’idée de souhait se rend-elle par le subjonctif, 
présent ou parfait, sans ou avec utinam: 

Diu vivas ou ulinam diu vivas, puisses-tu vivre long-temps. 

Utinam advenerit, fasse le ciel qu’i] soit arrivé. 

Utinam ne vixisset, plat au ciel qu’il n’eit pas vécu!’ 


L’optatif potentiel est également rendu en latin par le sub- 
jonctif présent: 


Possim, si velim, je le pourrais, si je le voulais. 
Scio quid facturus sis, si adsis, je sais ce que tu ferais si tu étais la.* 


Enfin le style indirect, comme on le sait bien, se trouve exprimé 
en latin aussi par le subjonctif ou l’infinitif: 


Obsides, quos haberet, se redditurum dixit, il dit qu’il rendrait les dtages qu’il 
avait. 
Audio te narrare, j’apprends (par oul-dire) que tu racontes.® 


® Jbid., p. 276. 

7 Petitmangin, Grammaire latine (Paris, 1927), p. 114. 
8 Ibid. 

® Ibid. 
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Voila ce qu’est devenu |’optatif indo-européen dans la langue 
latine. 

Au fait, ce n’est pas au latin qu’on doit s’en prendre au sujet 
de la disparition de cet ancien mode. En réalité, dés le 1v® siécle 
avant J.-C., on sent qu’il commengait 4 décliner dans la langue 
grecque elle-méme, ow il s’était maintenu distinct du subjonctif. 
Il se fit plus rare 4 l’époque alexandrine, et finit par sortir presque 
complétement du grec a |’époque romaine.!° 

Pourquoi ce déclin de l’optatif? C’est que les emplois de |’op- 
tatif et du subjonctif, bien que primitivement distincts dans le 
grec et le sanscrit, avaient fini par se confondre. Comme il n’y avait 
pas, en somme, grande différence de sens entre |’un et l’autre, le 
subjonctif se substitua peu 4 peu a l’optatif, ce qui entrainait 
naturellement la disparition compléte de la nuance de sens entre 
les deux modes. 

Ce qui s’était passé c’est que la forme, c-a-d., le mode optatif 
avait disparu de toute langue indo-européenne vers le I siécle 
aprés J.-C. Mais l’idée de l’optatif persistait quand méme. On avait, 
et on a encore besoin d’exprimer le désir, le souhait, et la possi- 
bilité. Seulement, dorénavant c’est par la forme du subjonctif ou 
du conditionnel qu’on allait rendre ces idées, scit dans les langues 
germaniques, soit dans les langues romanes. 

On peut trés bien comprendre |’effort des grammairiens et des 
philologues francais du xvr* siécle pour ressusciter cet ancien mode 
et rétablir une différence nette entre celui-ci et le subjonctif. Ne 
ressentaient-ils pas le besoin de préciser les régles et d’arréter 
usage flottant des écrivains contemporains? Mais c’était presque 
peine perdue. Une langue comme le frangais ou l’anglais est une 
chose vivante: elle évolue, elle se developpe, elle se transforme, et se 
simplifie en se dépouillant 4 chaque instant de tout ce que lui 
parait inutile ou génant. Nous n’avons qu’a rappeler le boulever- 
sement de la déclinaison latine en ancien francais, la simplification 
des triphtongues en moyen francais, et la réduction des consonnes 
au XVI®° et au xvit® siécles. Les académiciens et la presse moderne 
ne font que retarder un procés qui semble trés naturel. 

Il ne faut donc pas s’étonner de trouver en ancien francais 
des phrases telles que 


10 Cf. Meillet et Vendryes, op. cit., p. 187, 239. 
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Deus le otreit seinte beneicun. (Rol., v. 2245). 
Dieu y soit! Et Dieu vous doint joye! (Patelin, v. 101). 


ou le subjonctif s’emploie pour rendre l’idée de souhait, c’est-a-dire 
l’ancien optatif. Il en est de méme 4 |’époque classique. Comme 
preuve on peut citer les exemples suivants: 


Je meure, si je vis jamais rien de mieux (Balzac). 
La peste m’étouffe, si je le sais (Moliére). 

Dieu vous garde, mon frére ([bid.). 

Je sois exterminé, si je ne tiens parole ([bid.). 


Aujourd’hui encore il reste dans la langue un certain nombre de 
ces expressions consacrées, ou l’on apercoit les traces de l’ancien 
optatif. Ainsi on dit: 

Vive le roi. 

Advienne que pourra. 

Sauve qui peut. 

Fussions-nous hors de danger! 

Plat 4 Dieu qu’il en fut ainsi! 


Sauf pour les verbes pouvoir et étre, on n’emploie guére ce sub- 
jonctif-optatif qu’A la troisiéme personne; parfois on le renforce 
par le conjonctif que: 

Que Dieu vous soit en aide! 

Que cela te serve de lecon! 


Qu’on ne confonde pas ce que nous venons d’appeler le sub- 
jonctif-optatif, employé avec ou sans que, avec le subjonctif propre- 
ment dit. Celui-ci ne s’emploie que dans une proposition subordon- 
née ou dépendante (latin subjungere, subordonner); il ne s’emploie 
pas d’une maniére absolue: on suppose toujours un indicatif qui le 
précéde. Ainsi par exemple: 

Je veux qu’il vienne. 

Il cherche une domestique qui sache faire la cuisine. 

Quoi qu’il soit riche, il est trés avare. 


Il se peut que d’aucuns regardent une phrase telle que: Que 
cela te serve de legon, comme une phrase abrégée ov |’on doit enten- 
dre une proposition principale—par exemple, je souhaite. Ce serait 
aller trop loin et abuser du phenoméne qu’on nomme l’ellipse. 
Certes, on aurait beaucoup de peine 4 prouver que que cela te 
serve de lecgon fit primitivement une proposition dépendante. II ne 
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faut pas voir ici qu’une simple analogie entre le gue introduisant 
une phrase dépendante et le gue exclamatif." 

Pour conclure, disons donc que l’optatif, comme mode, n’existe 
plus en frangais—pas plus qu’il y ait un cas datif ou génitif. De 
méme qu’on emploie les prépositions et les adjectifs possessifs pour 
représenter ces vieilles déclinaisons latines, on se sert aujourd’hui 
du subjonctif (au présent, 4 l’imparfait, et au plus-que-parfait) 
et le conditionnel (le conditionnel de politesse et de modestie)" 
avec valeur d’optatif, pour rendre l’idée de désir et de souhait. 


T. A. DALEY 
Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 


1 Cf. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise (Copenhague, 1930), 
vi, 311. 

12 Par exemple: (1) Voudriez-vous me rendre un petit service? (2) Je voudrais 
savoir votre opinion. 
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Suggestions for Language Teaching 


(Author’s summary.—Students in smaller high schools should be advised to begin 
the foreign language of their choice in the junior year to assure continuity of study 
in college where the same language should be pursued at least for two years more. 
Thus they would derive real benefit and perhaps allay some of the criticism directed 
at the futility of foreign language study.) 


INCE the appalling figures showing how minute a percentage 

of our present-day high-school students continue their foreign 
language studies beyond the first two years, we teachers are bound 
to wonder why. A far greater percentage of students enter college 
and there enroll in foreign language again, but only too frequently 
in another beginners’ course for a year or so. The upshot is that 
the student really never attains the cultural and practical values 
he desires in either field. To be sure some states have passed grati- 
fying laws demanding that the same language be continued in 
college as in high school. However, entirely too many exceptions 
are made to it, and the mortality rate of freshmen in second-year 
foreign language courses is exceedingly high, unless the standard 
of quality is to some degree sacrificed. 

Although it is quite the fashion to lay the blame upon the 
“poor teaching”’ in small schools, in my opinion this has been exag- 
gerated. Why do weak students come from the less extensive sys- 
tems? Because as a rule, only two years’ work can be offered, and 
these are placed in the first two years of high school. Then fol- 
lows a two-year gap before the study can be pursued again in col- 
lege. With intense application, it still requires practically a semes- 
ter’s work to regain this ‘forgotten treasure.’ To me, it seems an 
unjustifiable waste of money, time, energy, and enthusiasm. The 
interest dies fast, after the realization that acquired skill canso 
quickly be forgotten. 

Why not use our influence to persuade the smaller high school 
to move its language requirement to the junior-senior years? Thus 
we should have the necessary continuity. Two years more in college 
would result in a good reading knowledge and a fair ability to 
understand and speak, and most of all, in enough mastery for en- 
joyment and practical purposes. 

In the colleges, I should advocate separate courses for begin- 
ners in the junior year, intended for those who have successfully 
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studied their first foreign language. Here they can progress with 
twice as much speed as in the freshman year, and thus an oppor- 
tunity for a good acquaintance with two languages would still be 
possible in spite of a rather late start. 

There are various reasons why the deferring of foreign language 
to the third year of high school appeals to me. A better background 
in English and History would be a desirable aid in acquiring the 
principles of linguistic analysis, word-building, derivation, recog- 
nition of cognates, etc., as well as in a proper understanding of the 
character and problems of other nations. When the child is fifteen 
or sixteen, he can more wisely select the foreign tongue most suited 
to his career and the country most interesting to him in philosophy 
and other qualities. 

The current rise of the junior college also emphasizes this ques- 
tion of continuity. In establishing these institutions, generally con- 
nected with secondary schools, much benefit may result tothe 
latter. High schools should offer subjects that will be desirable in 
college. Of course I do not mean only those; far be it from me to at- 
tempt to tear down the principle of the “‘people’s college’! But 
since so large a percentage do enter universities and the profes- 


sions, they should have their chance to learn the language suited 
to their needs. 


As for the reading aim only, I have repeatedly witnessed the 
keenest disappointment on the part of the students when I would 
state this as my main purpose of instruction. A desire for oral 
work is very general, and with more continuity there is no reason 
for not satisfying it. Large systems of course have the great ad- 
vantage of beginning foreign languages in the junior high school 
and doing six years’ work before graduation. However, I don’t 
think that the age of the student matters as much as continuity; 
and I heartily wish we could establish this principle where it does 
not already exist. It seems to me that much of the criticism about 
that “futility” of our subject and its “failure” to fulfill its aims 
would then die out. 

ANNEMARIE B. TYRE 
Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 











. Research and Methodology . 


Conducted by James B. Tharp, Assistant Managing Editor 








ANNUAL RESEARCH SURVEY 
The annual survey of experimentation and research in modern 
language teaching, begun last year under the direction of Profes- 
sor Otto F. Bond, is proceeding this year through a committee of 
which the editor of this column is chairman. A post-card question- 
naire is being brought to the attention of each reader of The Modern 
Language Journal, and other persons will be reached by direct cor- 
respondence. An important question has been added this year at 
the direction of the Executive Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers: ‘‘What changes affecting for- 
eign language teaching have been made this year in your school 
curriculum?”’ It is hoped that the responses may be reported in the 
May issue. 
VOCABULARY ANALYSIS OF 
GERMAN TEXTBOOKS 


Students under my direction are now checking textbook and 
grammar vocabularies against the standard German word-list 
with a view to determining (a) ratio of new vocabulary items 
to number of running words of text; (b) proportion of vocabulary 
either included in or derivable (by reasonable inference) from 
the standard list. I hope to publish results next fall and believe they 
will prove both interesting and useful. 


B. Q. MorGAN 
Stanford University, 
California 


TEACHER DEMAND AND SUPPLY IN OHIO 


Earl W. Anderson, chief of the Appointments Bureau of Ohio 
State University, is distributing in mimeograph form a 21-page 
booklet entitled ‘‘Tabulations of data regarding high school 
teachers and teaching positions in Ohio in 1932-33,” covering 
twelve subjects, including German, French, Spanish, and Latin. 
The data, compiled from reports of high school principles to the 
State Department of Education, cover four types of schools: 
county, exempted village, city, and junior high. 

The following figures may be of interest: 
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Data on German | Spanish | Latin 





Estimated | County 16 35 943 
number Ex. Village 2 55 
of City 107 363 


teachers Jr. High 20 


| Totals 145 








Percentages of teacher-ad- 
ministrators 

Percentages of teachers 
without degrees 

Percentages teaching a 
subject who are definitely 
unprepared in it 

Medians of years of experi- 
ence 13 




















Most FREQUENT COMBINATIONS OF TEACHING OF 13 SUBJECTS (CASES OF EACH) 





Combi- 


: Freq French (with) German (with) Spanish (with) Latin (with) 
nation 





2 Highest} English 89 | French L English English 247 
subjects 2d Latin 40 | English French French 39 
3d Math. 18 | Math. Latin Math. 37 
4th History History History History 34 
5th German 15 | Latin Math. Soc. Sci. 
6th Spanish Social Science German 3 | {Home Ec \ 
\Spanish | 





3 Highest] Eng.-Lat. 67 | Eng.-Lat. ; Eng.-French 3 | Eng.-French 67 
subjects 2d Eng.-Hist. 10 | Eng.-Phy. Ed. Eng.-Soc. Sc. 3 | Eng.-Home Ec. 46 
3d Eng.-Soc. Sc. 10 | Eng.-Home Ec. Lat.-French 3 | Eng.-Phys. Ed. 39 




















Several facts stand out from these tabulations: 

1. Three-fifths of the language teaching of Ohio is in Latin. 

2. The amount of French teaching is not quite one-half as 
much as that of Latin. 

3. Nearly three-fifths of the language teaching is in small 
schools. 

4. Very few language teachers are administrators. 

5. Within recent years schools have increasingly disregarded 
certification laws to force unprepared teachers to “handle”’ lan- 
guage classes. 

6. The teaching of English figures in the greatest degree in 
combination with a foreign language. 
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7. Next after English, a foreign language teacher most often 
teaches another foreign language; but not often are two modern 
languages in combination. 

Copies of this booklet may be had free by writing to the Ap- 
pointments Division, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

ELBE. 


ABSTRACTS 


GERMAN 


Monatshefte, October, 1934. John Whyte, ‘“‘German Speech Melody 
and the Teaching of German.”’ 


John Whyte of Brooklyn College reports on his findings dur- 
ing his sabbatical year in Germany (1931-32) relative to Kling- 
hardt’s investigations in the field of German speech melody. 
Sievers had postulated two general systems, one for Vortragsrede, 
the other for Unterhaltungsrede. Klinghardt contended that they 
were identical. Whyte’s findings differ in no essential details from 
those of Klinghardt, namely that both the formal and informal 
speech is characterized by rising inflection before cesuras, even 
unaccented syllables, and by a very low pitch of words and syl- 
lables before periods. 

Whyte then proceeds to a comparison of English and German 
speech melody. The results are as follows: The English phrase 
begins with a relatively high pitch on the first accented syllable, 
the pitch then falling steadily so that even an upward glide at the 
end does not bring the pitch so high as it was at the beginning. In 
the German phrase, however, while starting at the same point as 
the English, the tendency is then to lower the pitch but raise it at 
the end of the phrase to a point usually far above that of the first 
accented syllable. Other conclusions are that the last syllables at 
the end of the German sentence are far below the average pitch, 
and that the difference in range is much greater in German than 
in English. 


Ibid., Hugh E. Geyer, “A Better Attainment of the Reading Aim.” 


Under the above title, Hugh E. Geyer, of the Barnard School 
for Boys, lashes out at the lip-service rendered to the reading 
knowledge objective, when so little is done to attain it. He outlines 
his own methods whereby in four years the students read 1600 
pages, exclusive of pamphlets and newspapers. A minimum of 
grammar and much interesting reading, he finds, have led not 
only to good grades in the Regents’ and College Board Examina- 
tions, but also to a constant growth in interest and in the size of 
his classes. 
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Monatshefte, November, 1934. Frederick V. Meisnest, ‘Uni- 
formity in Grammatical Nomenclature.”’ 

Frederick V. Meisnest of the University of Washington and 
Chairman of the Committee on Uniformity in Grammatical 
Nomenclature in the Teaching of German, reviews the efforts 
made in this direction both here and abroad, and the varying de- 
grees of success attending these efforts. Meisnest discounts the 
feasibility of any achievement in this direction on an international 
scale, and feels that even in this country the only hope of success 
lies in the ability of representatives of each of the foreign languages 
to get together and determine a system “‘satisfactory to them, pay- 
ing due regard to all other languages.” 


Monatshefte, December, 1934. Alfred Senn, ‘“‘The Value of His- 
torical Grammar for the Teaching of Languages.”’ 

Alfred Senn of the University of Wisconsin makes out a strong 
case for the study of historical grammar on the part of teachers in 
both high schools and colleges, which, he feels, can contribute im- 
measurably to the interest and value of language teaching. 


Ibid., B. Q. Morgan, ‘‘German-English Dictionaries for students.” 

A committee consisting of Alfred Senn, W. F. Twaddell, and 
B. Q. Morgan, which has been investigating the German-English 
dictionaries at present on the market, renders a report on its find- 


ings. The various editions are graded as to legibility and accuracy, 
and prices, dates, etc. are listed. 
C. K. SCHEIFLEY 


FRENCH 


French Review, December, 1934. Vidon-Varney, Jeanne, ‘‘La 

Phonétique.”’ 

Mme Vidon-Varney, late of l’/nstitut de Phonétique of the Sor- 
bonne, now visiting professor at Barnard College, begins here a 
column on French phonetics and diction. With a word about the 
creation and the purposes of the Paris /nstitut, she proceeds to a 
discussion—virtually a lesson—on that will-of-the wisp of foreign 
speech, intonation. After some “‘serpent’”’ diagrams a practice 
passage is given, printed in parallel columns with its I.P.A. tran- 
scription and followed by annotations. Modestly she disclaims: 
“Loin de moi l’idée de faire ici un cours sur les principes élé- 
mentaires et essentiels de l’intonation frangaise que connaissent 
les lecteurs’’; but unless other pedagogical collaborators look to 
their laurels, her column may soon be the page to which readers 
first open their French Review. 

Ibid., February, 1935. 

Mme Vidon-Varney uses her column for a discussion of phono- 
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graph records. After some pertinent suggestions for practical use 
of the records, she gives three pages to her Parisian colleague of 
|’ Institute de Phonétique, Mme Bara de Tovar, who analyzes the 
contents of ten disques (Nos. A P 4040-4049), poems, prose, dra- 
matic scenes,—valuable for instructional purposes. Adding two 
more annotated phonetic transcriptions, Mme Vidon-Varney gives 
a short bibliography of pronunciation manuals. 


SPANISH 


Hispania, December, 1934. Peters, Mary Eleanor, “A Project in 

Teaching Modern Languages, San Mateo Junior College.”’ 

The admission into language classes of non-recommended 
students along with those destined for matriculation in the uni- 
versity presents a real problem for course planning to avoid bore- 
dom, discouragement and laziness on the part of the more ad- 
vanced student and still to give the more retarded student some- 
thing of real value. At San Mateo they set up parallel courses A 
and B for university preparation, and I and II for junior college 
diploma. The ten hours of the latter courses are evaluated as five 
hours of university preparation in course A. 

University courses A and B are intensive, to satisfy university 
objectives in grammar and composition, and they move much more 
rapidly than courses I and II. In the latter courses work is more 
leisurely, to give a more thorough historical, geographical, social, 
and political background. In these courses one can devote much 
time to visual education, informal talks, current events, books of 
travel, classroom conversation, oral composition and recognitional 
reading. Thus they supplement regular courses in history, geogra- 
phy, literature, art, etc., and more effectively integrate the entire 
college program for the individual involved. By keeping the two 
groups separated, motivation is much more simple. 


Ibid., Gili Gaya, Samuel, “Valor educativo del estudio de las 
lenguas vivas.”’ 

Sefior Gili Gaya has been confronted with the problem of justi- 
fying the study of living languages. He has recently been in 
America and has seen the arguments that have been proposed 
against the study of foreign languages in the secondary area. He 
recognizes that there has also risen a similar problem in Europe, 
not based, however, on the elimination of language study from any 
particular area, but rather on methods for realizing language- 
study objectives. He feels that arguments for the study of lan- 
guages have been effectively presented. His point of departure in 
this article is centered on his proposition, “If a knowledge of living 
languages were not worth anything, could we hope for anything 
through their study that would be worth while in the mental de- 
velopment of our students?”’, or in other words: ‘“‘What does the 
mind gain or lose with this exercise?” 
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For those who still believe in ‘‘mental discipline” this is an in- 
teresting article. They will be able to agree with him when he says 
that he makes no pretension to novelty or newness. His claim for 
flexibility in mental processes, precision in thought, speech, and 
written composition in the vernacular through the study of a 
foreign language will sound strange to those who have familiarized 
themselves with the psychological experiments reported in ‘‘Studies 
in Modern Language Teaching” for 1930. There is an excellent 
discussion on the formation of concepts in the vernacular with 
which we will all be able to agree. 


Ibid., Jones, Willis Knapp, ‘Mail Order Poets.” 

A plea for spontaneous versification in class, with some excel- 
lent arguments justifying the time spent on the exercise. This 
article will be of value to anyone wishing to enliven classroom 


exercises. 
Harry J. RUSSELL 


EDUCATION 


Proceedings, Eleventh Convention of the I.R.E.T., ‘‘Five Lectures 
on Teaching and Learning Languages”. Tokyo, Japan, 1934. 
The reviewer confesses that he cannot even read the titles of 

three of the lectures, for in this bilingual report only two papers 

are in English, the other three being in Japanese. All were pre- 


sented at the annual meeting of the Institute for Research in 
English Teaching, the Director of which is our old friend Dr. 
Harold E. Palmer. 

A. S. Hornby in “Rationalism versus Conservatism in Lan- 
guage Teaching” calls for a linguistic new deal. ‘“‘Why is it,’’ says 
he, “that in language teaching, and more particularly in grammar 
teaching, there is so much resistance to change?” Industry scraps 
ineffective tools and makes long-range production plans. Workers 
are guided by charts and blue prints and taught the technique of 
reading them. So must we scrap out-worn nomenclatures and de- 
vise new tools. But although admitting of variations, some tools 
—like the wheel—cannot be dispensed with; and the use and care 
of tools is the first lesson of an apprentice. Through that stage he 
approaches artisanship. ‘‘We cannot approach literature until we 
have perfected the tool called language.” 

Hornby directs attention to the device of the “‘construction 
pattern,”’ sometimes called—wrongly, insists Palmer—the ‘‘sub- 
stitution table.”” This device, not fully understood or widely used 
by authors in this country, will develop under guided conditions, 
the author claims, the many repetitions of contextual “speech” 
experience, by which a user of language “‘feels’’ something to be 
right. The “code” guide-to-conduct, the analytical grammar rule, 
has had its innings: now let’s try something new. 
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The rather complicated chart intended to render visual the 
process of constructing the sentence is, like the chart of the oceans, 
intended for the mariners, and they themselves consult only sec- 
tions of it at a time. 

E. H. Pickering in “Literature and Language Teaching”’ re- 
minds his hearers that the first is the ultimate aim of the second 
part of his title, and while fearful of the pidgin language that 
literature may become in an international code like Ogden’s 
“Basic English,” feels that the principle of vocabulary control and 
simplification has immeasurable possibilities for good. ‘Since it 
is English that has to be learnt, let it be in such a way that it may 
bring England’s treasures, at least, to the common stock.” 

J.B.T. 


School and Society, Jan. 19, 1935. Byrns, Ruth and Henmon, 

V.A.C., “Entrance Requirements and College Success.”’ 

This study, evidently a thesis at the University of Wisconsin 
under Professor Henmon’s direction, made a “splurge” in the 
newspapers quite out of proportion to its value and in a very mis- 
leading manner under the title ‘Languages Don’t Develop Brain.” 
Stating that foreign languages and mathematics are widely re- 
quired for college entrance, the authors ascribe these reasons: 

“Entrance requirements in these subjects are based, at least 
in part, on the belief that certain subjects impart an intellectual 
training to the high-school student, improve his mind and de- 
velop his capacity for thinking and for advanced study.” That the 
authors mean by “‘intellectual training” the long-debunked ‘‘men- 
tal discipline” is evident from the concluding sentences: 

“The pragmatic sanction may justify the belief that foreign 
languages and mathematics are valuable instruments of instruc- 
tion, but the evidence does not indicate that they are sacrosanct. 
They have probably been valued out of proportion to their signifi- 
cance for success in college. Their prominence both in the high- 
school curriculum and in college entrance requirements must be 
justified on some grounds other than mental training, for the facts 
seem to show that these subjects do not develop a student’s ca- 
pacity for successful college work.” 

The data are based on (1) results of a psychological test (in- 
telligence); (2) number of high school units in: foreign language 
(no distinction between ancient and modern), English, mathe- 
matics, natural science, and social science; (3) college grade-point 
averages in the same subject-areas. First evidence shows that 
there is virtually zero correlation between 1 and 2 (.20 in foreign 
language by far the highest, mathematics next at .08). Between 
1 and 3 correlations are significant but low (.35 in foreign language 
is second, .59 in English is highest; others are .21, .30, and .33), 
a fact that has been shown repeatedly for our subject-matter. 
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The tables of correlations are offered to prove low relation be- 
tween the number of high school units in mathematics and in 
foreign language and college achievement in the five subject areas, 
and hence low reliability for predictive purposes of the number 
of units. The point where the validity of the whole study collapses 
is where it is shown that the correlation between the number of 
units of mathematics and college achievement in math. is .07 
+ .028; and a similar correlation for foreign language of .19 + .03. 
If high-school study cannot predict college success in the same 
study, something is invalid. What is really being shown is the low 
relation between college success and the length of time of high- 
school study. We have known that for some time. Nothing is said 
here of actual high-school achievement as a factor predicting col- 
lege success. On that point we have recently had reports of place- 
ment-testing telling different stories.' 

The investigators should support the validity of their findings 
with two additional sets of data: (a) tables showing how the num- 
ber of high-school units measures achievement; (b) tables showing 
how the number of high-school units in the other three areas 
(English, science and social science) predict college achievement. 
These data might prove embarrassing to the thesis. 

James B. THARP 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


1 Cheydleur, F. D., ‘Results and Significance of Placement Examinations in 
Foreign Languages,” French Review, vu (April, 1934), 363-378. 











Notes and News 





PRESIDENT CONANT SPEAKS AGAIN 


In my opinion, there is urgent need that the requirements in regard to modern 
languages should be modified. The present rules prescribe a reading knowledge of 
French or German, and either an elementary knowledge of the other of these two 
languages or a reading knowledge of one of the Classics. I believe that only the 
requirement in regard to a reading knowledge of French or German should be re- 
tained. It is very doubtful whether the requirement of an elementary knowledge 
of a language is of much value. To a great many students it means that a greater 
part of one year’s time must be devoted to a first course in a language in which they 
do not gain proficiency and which they may never study again. If in some fields of 
concentration a knowledge of a certain language is essential, for example, German 
in Chemistry, there would appear to be no reason why such a knowledge should 
not be made a part of the requirements in that field and tested by suitable examina- 
tions. 

The teaching of elementary languages is on a different basis from the teaching 
of other subjects in a university. It is essentially a task which belongs to the schools, 
but at present we cannot avoid a considerable amount of such work in our colleges. 
It seems to me, however, unwise to compel students to undertake the study of a 
new language unless they are to carry it to a point where they have acquired a sufhi- 
cient skill to make the language really useful to them. I hope it may be possible 
eventually to organize a separate division whose function it would be to provide 
the most expert instruction possible to beginners in the study of a language. The 
skillful and devoted teacher in such a division should be rewarded by promotion 
based solely on his teaching ability and not as in other departments on productive 
scholarship as well as teaching. There is a possibility that very effective courses in 
French or German for beginners might be conducted by the University for nine 
weeks of concentrated work in the summer in some spot in the country or on the 
shore, and that many students might come to use such facilities for obtaining the 
knowledge of French and German that their field of concentration may require. 
In these days of limited budgets it would seem difficult to improve the elementary 
instruction in languages if too many students are involved; by concentrating our 
efforts on those who desire a reading rather than an elementary knowledge we can 
accomplish most. 

For years the status of the S.B. degree has been absurd. As Dean Briggs once 
stated, the degree signifies not a knowledge of science but an ignorance of Latin. 
I hope that before long the faculty will consider this question and will go to the 
root of the matter by eliminating the Latin requirement for the A.B. degree. 
Whether we approve of it or not, many able students come to us each year without 
having studied Latin in school. We welcome them with the provision that they must 
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receive the S.B. degree even if they concentrate in such subjects as English or Ro 
mance Languages. For most students it makes little difference whether on the 
Commencement program they are listed as A.B. or S.B., although there are a few 
who object to receiving an S.B. degree if they have concentrated, for example, in 
Fine Arts or History and Literature. The real difficulty, however, is that the S.B 
degree has no significance as such. A reformation in the requirements for the A.B. 
degree would enable the faculty to restrict the S.B. degree to those concentrating in 
science and thus end the present rather ridiculous situation—From the annual 
report of President James Bryant Conant of Harvard University. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 

The critical condition of American and world society makes imperative social 
science instruction in the schools of the nation that is marked by scholarship, cour 
age, and vision. If this challenge is to be met successfully, faith must be placed 
primarily not in more luxuriously appointed school buildings or in refinements of the 
material and mechanical aspects of administration and supervision—important 
though these may be—but in the increase of the competence and spiritual power 
of the individual teacher. 

The problem is three-fold: the selection of gifted young men and women for 
the profession, the organization of a program of training commensurate with the 
purpose of social science instruction, and the provision of conditions of work which 
will encourage the fullest development of the personal and professional powers of 
the teacher. 

Until the work of teaching is made more challenging, inspiring, and attrac- 
tive, it will tend to draw persons of mediocre mentality; but until it does succeed 
in drawing a larger number of capable minds it will tend to lack challenge, inspira- 
tion, and attractiveness. The more gifted can be drawn into service only by im- 
proving the conditions and rewards of work and by making the work worthy of the 
highest qualities of mind and character potential in humanity. 

For the improvement of teacher training the following are proposed: (a) a 
drastic curtailment in the number of courses—often thin, arid, and duplicating 
offered in the principles and methods of education; (b) an insistence that persons 
engaged in training teachers in various branches of learning shall, first of all, be com- 
petent scholars in these fields; (c) the abandonment of the conception of a distinct 
“science of education” and the reunion of education with the great streams of hum- 
an knowledge, thought and aspiration—empirical, ethical, and aesthetic—From 
the Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges. 


MEETING OF CENTRAL WEST ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South will take place April 26 
and 27 at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. There will be a dinner and 
social evening on Friday, April 26. At the morning meeting on 
Saturday, April 27, the speakers will be Professor E. F. Engel of 
the University of Kansas and Dean Henry Lester Smith, of the 
College of Education of Indiana University, President of the 
National Education Association. There will be a noon luncheon 
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followed by section meetings. The programs are still in the mak- 
ing, but it is hoped that all who are interested in foreign language 
work will be present at the meetings. We are especially fortunate 
in having as one of our speakers Dean Smith, who understands our 
problems and looks at them from the point of view of the general 
educator. 


Litty Linpeuist, Secretary-Treasurer 


Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 


OBSERVANCE OF PAN AMERICAN DAY 

April 14 will mark the annual observance of Pan American Day. This date, 
proclaimed by the President of the United States and by the presidents of all the 
other American republics, is set aside each year to give an opportunity to schools, 
clubs, civic associations, and the public generally to consider the relations between 
the twenty-one nations of the Western Hemisphere. The celebration of Pan Ameri- 
can Day is the outgrowth of a resolution adopted several years ago by the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, which is presided over be the Secretary of 
State of the United States. 

In thousands of schools throughout the United States and the countries of 
Latin America, Pan American Day programs are given on or around April 14 each 
year, and service clubs have also been active in the past in arousing interest among 
their members and in their communities in the celebration of Pan American Day. 
Goverment officials have actively co-operated in giving widespread recognition 
to the day. In the United States, President Roosevelt delivered a special Pan Ameri- 
can Day address in 1933, and in 1934 Secretary of State Hull addressed a large 
gathering which met at the Pan American Union. Because April 14 this year falls 
on a Sunday, the celebration will be held on April 15. 

The Pan American Union, in Washington, has announced that it has con- 
siderable material available for distribution to groups interested in holding pro- 
grams on or around April 14. This material, which is in the form of plays, pageants, 
music, and booklets of an historical and descriptive nature, emphasizes and illus- 
trates the importance of the relations between the twenty-one American republics. 


Material Available for Programs 

To assist those groups that may be planning an observance of Pan American 
Day, the Pan American Union has made available the material listed below, which 
may contain suggestions or may serve as the basis of papers or addresses appro- 
priate to the occasion. Some of this material has been distributed in previous year, 
but has been reprinted in the belief that it may be helpful to those groups that may 
not have used it previously. The memoranda thus reproduced are indicated by an 
asterisk (*). For convenience, the following material may be ordered by number, 
and all requests should be addressed to the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

1. Special issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union.—The March, 1935, 
issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union will be dedicated to Pan American 
Day, and will contain a series of articles and other material that should be helpful 
in formulating a Pan American Day program. The contents of this special issue of 
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the Bulletin will be as follows: (a) Contributions of the Americas to Political 
Economy; (b) Salient Events in Inter-American Relations during 1934; (c) Great 
Explorers of the Americas; (d) Agricultural Progress in Latin America; (e) Twen 
tieth Century Art in the Americas (illustrations); (f) Ancient Civilizations of the 
Americas. 

2. Pan American Day—its origin and significance —A brief statement on the 
origin of the Day, including resolutions of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. 

3. Pan American Day address of President Roosevelt—Text of the address di 
livered by President Roosevelt, outlining the Pan American policy of the govern 
ment of the United States. Delivered at a special session of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union held on April 12, 1933. 

4. *The evolution of International American Conferences.—The origin and de- 
velopment of the system of conferences on the American continent, and of inter 
national cooperation among the twenty-one republics. 

5. The meaning of Pan Americanism.—Extracts from an article by His 
cellency, the Minister of Panama to the United States, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro 

6. *Flags and coats-of-arms of the American Nations.—Historic sketch 
brief description of the meaning of the flags and coats-of-arms of the twenty 
American Republics. 

7. Biographical sketches of some great Latin Americans.—Brief outline of 
lives and accomplishments of some famous Latin Americans whose centenaries |! 
been observed in recent years 

8. Pan American patriots —A series of biographical sketches on the foll 
national heroes and distinguished figures of the American Republics (Individually 
printed. Kindly specify those desired): (a) Simén Bolfvar, of Venezuela; (b) José 
Gervasio Artigas, of Uruguay; (c) Benito Judrez, of Mexico; (d) Juan Rafael Mora, 
of Costa Rica; (e) Francisco Morazdn, of Honduras; (f) Bernardo O’Higgins, of 
Chile; (g) Dom Pedro II, of Brazil; (b) Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, of Mexic 
Alberto Santos Dumont, of Brazil; (j) Francisco de Miranda, of Venezuela; 
Benigno Faustino Sarmiento, of Argentina; (1) José Bonifacio de Andrada e Si 
of Brazil; (m) José Hipdélito Uranue, of Peru; (n) Miguel Larreinaga, of Nicaragua 
(0) José Marti, of Cuba; (p) Antonio José de Sucre, of Bolivia. 

9. American centenaries—Sketches of Latin American cities 
cently observed centenaries of their foundation 

10. Economic recovery in Latin A merica.—Survey of recent improving tr 
commerce and finance. 

11. Economic gifts of America to the world. —Description of various 
which have been found or grown in the Americas, the use of which has spr 
the world—especially adapted for children 

12. Tourist travel in the Americas —Outline of some of the chief attra 


for tourists visiting the American republics. 


13. *Simén Bolivar, the liberator —A pageant drama, by Barbara Ring. (Takes 


about one hour to present; suitable for presentation by high schools.) 


14. *Pan America.—A pageant, by Grace H. Swift. (Takes about 30 minutes 


to present; suitable for presentation by high schools.) 
15. *Money Isn’t Everything —A play, by Martha Roop. (Takes about 2 
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minutes to present; suitable for presentation by high school Spanish students. Play 
is partly in Spanish.) 

16. *Pan America Celebrates—A pageant, by Mabel Kunkel. (Takes about 
one hour and fifteen minutes to present; suitable for presentation by high schools.) 

17. *Pan America’s Reception —A pageant, produced by the Raymond School, 
Washington, D. C. (Takes about one hour to present; suitable for presentation by 
elementary schools.) 

18. *Christ of the Andes.—A play, by Mrs. Eleanor Holston Brainard. (Takes 
about 15 minutes to present; suitable for presentation by sixth grade pupils.) 

19. ‘Viva Pan America.’’—A play, by pupils of the Kern Avenue School, Los 
Angeles, California, written under the direction of Helena G. Niégosch, M.A., 
\.M. in Ed. (Takes about 45 minutes to present; suitable for presentation by ele- 
mentary schools.) 

20. Americans All——A pageant, adapted by Mrs. A. H. Reeve, from the 
pageant “‘Pan America’s Reception.”’ (Takes about one hour to present; suitable 
for presentation by Parent-Teachers Associations.) 

21. A program for Pan American Day.—Adapted from a program prepared 
by Florence M. Purchase. (Takes about 30 minutes to present; suitable for presenta- 
tion by elementary schools.) 

22. Outline of ceremonies involving the use of flags of the 21 American Republics, 
including a list of the firms from which flags may be purchased. 

23. *Typical Pan American Day programs.—A description of programs which 
have been presented by elementary and high schools in past years. 

24. Panamericana.—A study project for junior high schools, by Norman H. 
Whitehead. Outline for a group study program in grades 7-9, covering commerce, 
transportation, climate, natural resources, history, geography, etc. of the American 
republics. Primarily for high school teachers. 

25. *Bibliographies on Pan American topics.—Suggested for use in high schools. 

26. *List of juvenile books on Latin America.—With notations as to the ages 
for which the books are suitable, and names of publishers. 

27. *Our Friends in the South—An account of how Latin American students 
show their friendship for the United States. For elementary schools. 

28. *A School Which Unites Two Countries —The story of the Artigas School 
in Paraguay, named for the national hero of Uruguay. For elementary schools. 

29. Sources for Latin American M usic.—Brief lists of songs, orchestra and band 
arrangements, and collections of songs, which may be purchased in the United 
States. 

30. *Venezuelan National Anthem—Music, and words in both English and 
Spanish. 

All of the foregoing material will be distributed free of charge by the Pan 
American Union. It has been found necessary, however, to make a charge for the 
following music, as indicated: 

31. National Anthems of the American Republics —Arrangement for piano of 
excerpts from the national anthems of the 21 American republics. Especially 


adapted for use in ceremonies involving the use of flags (see No. 22 above). Price 
en 
25 cents. 


32. National Anthems of the American Republics —Arrangement for six-piece 
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orchestra (piano, first and second violins, viola, cello and bass) of excerpts from the 
national anthems of the 21 American republics. Especially adapted for flag cere- 
monies (see No. 22 above). Price 50 cents.—Address all communications to the 


Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


ROERICH PACT TO BE SIGNED ON APRIL 15 

A treaty for the protection of artistic and scientific institutions and historic 
monuments, nationally and privately owned, will be signed on April 15 next, the 
date on which Pan American Day is to be observed this year. 

The origin of this convention, which is to be applicable in time of war and in 
peace, was a resolution of the Seventh International Conference of American States, 
held at Montevideo in December of 1933, which was unanimously approved by the 
delegates and recommends the adoption of the pact created by Professor Nicholas 
Roerich and initiated by the Roerich Museum, by means of which the protection 
of cultural monuments was to be achieved through the universal adoption of a 
distinctive flag, to be raised over such monuments in any time of danger. 

A special committee appointed by the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union for the study of this subject, taking as a basis the original proposal made 
by Professor Roerich, prepared a draft convention and submitted it to the con- 
sideration of the Board, recommending that a request be made of the various Gov- 
ernments to grant their representatives plenary powers to sign the treaty, and 
designating April 15, 1935, as the date for its signature. 

After April 15, the pact will be open to accession by non-signatory States 
The Pan American Union has thus far been notified that the representatives of the 
following nations have received plenary powers to subscribe to the treaty: Brazil, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama, United States, and Uruguay. The 
Government of Honduras has accepted the treaty. 

The distinctive flag incorporated in the Roerich Pact and designed by Professor 
Roerich, consists of a red circle with a triple red sphere in the circle on a white 
background and is to be raised over all monuments to be considered as neutral on 
this account. Belligerents will respect as such all historic monuments, museums, and 
scientific, artistic, and cultural institutions, as well as their personnel. The same 
respect and protection shall be accorded in time of peace as well as in war, shall be 
due in the entire expanse of territory subject to the sovereignty of each of the sig- 
natory and acceding States, and the respective Governments agree to adopt the 
measures of internal legislation necessary to insure said protection and respect. 
The signatory and acceding States shall send to the Pan American Union, at which 
the treaty is to be deposited, a list of the monuments or institutions for which they 
desire the protection agreed to in the pact, and the Union shall send copies of this 
list to the other Governments. This protection would cease at once in the case of 
any monument or institution used for military purposes. 

The Roerich Pact offers all the Governments of the world a splendid opportunity 
to grant the cultural treasures of humanity and the people whose lives are connected 
with these, world-wide protection at all times and through their united protection 
of these treasures provide a new incentive to world peace. 











Reviews 





BLUTHGEN, Victor, Das Peterle von Niirnberg. Retold and edited 
by B. Q. Morgan. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1934. Price, $.35. 


Teachers of German in secondary schools will welcome this 
simple tale with its background of old Nuremberg. It narrates the 
incidents in the boyhood of little Peter, who, left alone in the 
world by the death of his mother, is adopted by the master-shoe- 
maker Trille. In the latter’s house he experiences hard treatment. 
He becomes attached to a roguish lodger, Theobald, and is repelled 
by a second lodger, the painter Radewin. Theobald defaces one of 
Radewin’s masterpieces, but Peter assumes the blame for this piece 
of vandalism and takes refuge in the monastery of Pater Cyrill. 
On his death-bed, however, Radewin learns of Peter’s innocence 
and bequeaths half of his possessions to him. The story ends with a 
general reconciliation and the marriage of Peter and Evele, Trille’s 
daughter. 

The text is the seventh in the series ‘“‘“Graded German Readers,” 
and incorporates the pedagogical apparatus common to the other 
booklets of the group. The story adds 126 words and 28 idioms to 
the vocabulary presented in books 1-6; these additions are given in 
footnotes as well as collected in a list in the rear of the text. As 
usual compounds are resolved into their component elements to 
show the structure of the larger units. Unfortunately the vocabu- 
lary notes do not indicate all the key-forms of the nouns, the stress 
being laid upon the acquisition of functional reading vocabulary. 
The general exercises in the appendix serve as a guide for supple- 
mentary drill in the routine work of the classroom and are designed 
to check the student’s grasp of vocabulary. While this book can be 
used independently of the other items in the series, best results will 
be possible only if the vocabulary accumulated in the first six texts 
can be assumed as already mastered. 

ANTHONY SCENNA 
Amherst College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Basco IBANEz, VICENTE, Los muertos mandan. Edited by Freder- 
ick Augustus Grant Cowper and John Thomas Lister. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. xxi+207 pages. (127 pages text). 


This text of Blasco Ibdfiez is edited with Preface, Introduction, 
Bibliography, Ejercicios and Vocabulary. There is no effort at 
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making a simplified text. Omitted passages are summed up briefly 
in English by the authors. Los muertos mandan is a very good story, 
and in this edition it retains the fine local color, the flavor of the 
soil, the flesh and blood personalities of the original. There is ad- 
venture, danger, pathos, humor and love; surely this is enough to 
recommend any text. 

The editing has been done very capably. Especially good is the 
Introduction, which gives a really adequate conception of the life 
and work of Blasco Ibafiez. Perhaps it makes too much of the 
funeral pomp which followed the death of Blasco Ibafiez; yet this is 
justified by the drama of that event. 

The Introduction also broaches the question of ‘“‘whether there 
is any fundamental difference between Romanticism and Natural- 
ism except that of time.”’ Fortunately the editors do not settle this 
matter; the argument may well go on. 

Notes have been omitted entirely as a separate part of the book. 
What could be entered under the Vocabulary will be found well 
treated there, for example chambergo, cristiano viejo. This method 
does not permit explanation of the more unusual syntactical uses, 
but is sufficient for translation. The Vocabulary is extensive; its 
definitions are clear. Occasionally the system of marking the gender 
of nouns is not consistent; asistente has the usual m, while ascendi- 
ente (forefather) and caddver have none. Generally speaking, the 
printing is attractive and misprints are few, though the cover is 


marred by Vincente Blasco Ibafiez, and the back by Jddfez for 
the preferable Blasco [bdiez. 


WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


CHANKIN and ScHwartz, A New Approach to Composition in 
French. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1933. 
Price, 68 cents. 

This practical text for use in the third or fourth year of high 
school was prepared by two experienced teachers. The book is 
pedagogically sound. The subject matter and the vocabulary are 
within the scope of the student’s experience. ‘The purpose of this 
book is to develop in students the ability to express themselves in 
written composition in as natural a manner as possible.”’ To this 
end the authors present a series of ten French texts on such sub- 
jects as: “Une Invitation,” ‘‘Ma Famille,” ‘La Ville ot je de- 
meure,” “‘Un Séjour en France,” etc. Each lesson is divided into two 
sections, the first being preparatory and the second the actual free 
composition. The lesson begins with a list of idiomatic expressions, 
then comes the test followed by a questionnaire, then follow ten 
or twelve English sentences to be translated into French, and last 
comes the free composition based on the text. 
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To help the student in the writing of his composition a series of 
questions offer suggested topics. Valuable advice on how to write 
a composition is given under the following headings: (1) Make a 
plan, (2) Write short sentences, (3) Use only words you know, (4) 
Remember your transitional and concluding words, (5) Reread 
your composition. 

While the lessons are sufficiently definite to produce specific 
results, they allow ample freedom to develop ability and individual- 
ity. The subject-matter covers a large variety of subjects and the 
compositions need be limited only by the student’s imagination and 
vocabulary. As the authors put it, ““When he has something to say 
he will find words to say it.” 

The text is brief, covering only thirty-three pages. It contains 
fifteen additional subjects for composition, a table of regular and 
irregular verbs, and French-English and English-French vocabu- 
laries. The book is attractively gotten up. There are four full-page 
pictures which, though French subjects, have little or no bearing 
on the text. 

The reviewer feels justified in recommending this text for trial 
in the belief that it will accomplish the purpose the authors have 
set for it. 

LILLy LINDQUIST 
Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 


HreEBLE, Jacos, Deutsches Liederbuch. Ithaca, New York: 35 pages. 


Here is a German song book containing 35 songs with musical 
notes and full piano accompaniment. The work on the music and 
the German text has been done very carefully. The selection of 
songs is excellent. It is of course difficult to suit everyone when it 
comes to selection of songs but this is an excellent collection from 
the point of view of good songs for choruses, and from the stand- 
point of up-to-dateness. At the low price (ten cents) it is a find. 


C. H. HANDSCHIN 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


FInDLAY, J. J., and HumBie, PIERRE, Findlay-Gregg French 
Language Records. Six 12-inch records in album, $12.00; Nos 
Amis Francais (transcript of records, 66 pp. ill.), Price, 75 
cents. Dopps, GRACE B., Lecons vivantes avec Nos Amts Frangais. 
140 pp., Price $1.00. New York: Gregg Publishing Co. 


As far as our knowledge goes, the Findlay-Gregg records are 
the only series on the market, planned directly for classroom use, 
which appeal to children between twelve and fifteen years of age. 
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This happy result is obtained by Dr. Findlay’s vivacious dialogues 
and the songs recorded, by the abundance of atmospheric illus- 
trations allowing the use of the foreign language in the booklet, 
and by the voices of the child actors from the company of the 
Théatre du Petit Monde. Although recorded by Columbia in Paris, 
this set sells at a most reasonable price. The thread which con- 
nects the scenes rendered by these records is the normal] existence 
of a large Parisian family. The ring of the voices produces a con- 
tagious illusion from the first revolutions of the disks. The diction 
is splendid and the singing would do honor to a more pretentious 
series. 

Chapter 1 of this course is entitled “Une lecon de chant.” 
Recorded loudly and slowly, it teaches 200 different words on a 
double-faced disk, which includes ‘‘Frére Jacques” and ‘‘Au clair 
de la lune.”’ In Chapter 1, ‘‘Une lettre de l’oncle Georges,’’ about 
an American cousin, teaches 153 words; the songs are ‘“‘Sur le pont 
d’Avignon”’ and the carol ‘“‘D’ot viens-tu, bergére?’”’ The general 
plan and grading of these lessons, which include, by the way, 
parodies of ‘‘Funiculi, funicula’”’ and “Valentine” as well as the 
pronunciation lesson from the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, can be 
grasped from the above indications. The vocabulary comprises only 
about a thousand words. It is impossible, however, to put on paper 
the verve of these “saynétes” and their young interpreters. 

When these French records are used in a school, the phono- 
graph drill can be supplemented after the second semester by the 
reading lessons and grammar exercises worked out by Miss Dodds 
in her attractive direct-method text, Lecons vivantes avec Nos 
Amis Frangats. 

May we add that Dr. Findlay has also published a similar set 
of German records? 

WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University, 
California 


Evans, M. B., and RoEsEteErR, R. O., Das Rheinland. New York: 
F.S. Crofts and Company, 1934. Introduction v—vi; text 1-121; 
exercises 123-146; vocabulary 147-202. 

The authors of this reader have undertaken to furnish the be- 
ginning German student with a body of connected reading ma- 
terial which, as stated in the introduction, ‘‘should form a bridge 
between the brief, disconnected paragraphs of the grammar and 
the Novellen of the second semester or the second year of High 
School.”” They have selected as their theme the Rhine, and in 
simple, idiomatic German give an extremely interesting picture of 
the river and of the historic spots through which it flows. Incor- 
porated with descriptions of present-day Rhine peoples, their lives, 
customs, and occupations, are fascinating legends of old castles, 
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poems selected from Scheffel, Goethe, and Heine, together with 
sketches of the lives of Goethe, Heine, and Beethoven. 

The text is enriched by numerous attractive photographic illus- 
trations and a large map of Germany and three regional maps of 
the Rhine. The reader is well planned, informative and, for the 
high-school student, contains material worth reading for its own 
sake. 

While the text is suitable for the second or third semester of 
high school many of the exercises would prove too difficult for the 
second-semester student, since they cover all the grammatical 
principles. If used in the third semester the questions, copiously 
supplied, would eliminate the need of translation. No notes are 
supplied, but adequate information for an intelligent understand- 
ing of historical facts and characters is contained in the vocabulary. 
The latter extends over fifty-five pages due to the inclusion of 
compound words and to the fact that the four principal parts of 
strong verbs and irregular weak verbs are supplied. 


ELIZABETH VAN SICKLE 
Central High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Lott, PrerRE, Pécheur d’Islande. Edited by Colman Dudley Frank. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1933. Price 
$.80. 


This text, following numerous other editions of the same novel, 
is distinctive chiefly in that it strips this poetic masterpiece of 
much of the poetry that is truly Loti. It would seem inevitable, 
as editor follows editor in the making of ‘“‘better” versions of the 
same work, that each edition tends further to empty the text of 
vestiges of the original author. Unfortunately most of the students 
never read the original, and carry away a false impression of the 
author. Loti especially, appealing as he does principally by word- 
pictures in exquisite language, loses immensely by any tampering, 
even at expert hands. 

The exigencies of space in textbook-making doubtless excuse 
some cutting, but it should stop short of piecing together frag- 
ments in such a way as to change the meaning and replace effective 
style by awkward synthesis. A single example must suffice. Loti 
writes: “Et puis ces maniéres de Yann faisaient de la peine a 
Sylvestre et le surprenaient. Lui était un enfant vierge, élevé dans 
le respect des sacrements par une vieille grand’mére, veuve d’un 
pécheur du village de Ploubazlanec. Tout petit, il allait chaque 
jour avec elle réciter un chapelet, 4 genoux sur la tombe de sa 
mére.”’ Mr. Frank revises the last two sentences to read: “Elevé 
dans le respect des sacrements par une vieille grand’mére, veuve 
d’un pécheur du village de Ploubazlanec, tout petit, il allait chaque 
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jour avec elle réciter un chapelet, & genoux sur la tombe de sa 
mére.”’ Even out of context it is obvious that the value of the im- 
perfect i/ allait is lost. Loti says that when he was a little fellow he 
used to go. As rewritten it implies that he was a litile fellow who went. 
Loti was never concerned with formal grammar, but there is a 
logical clearness in his writing quite absent from this revision. 

The proof reading is accurate enough. We note on page 7 passé 
for passée, on page 26 C’avait for (’avait, and on page 86 the use of 
s’en revenir with no comment on the reflexive in either notes or 
vocabulary. On page 18, footnote, is the misleading statement that 
in general the final consonant is pronounced in names of persons. 

The edition contains a factual biography of Loti, and exercises 
of miscellaneous nature intended to aid the student in learning 
grammar and idioms. As a reading text it should be noted that this 
edition offers for eighty cents less than half the material presented 
in another (the Ginn) edition at seventy-two cents. It will, how- 
ever, interest teachers who are willing to sacrifice literature to the 
fad for asking the least possible effort of the pupil. 

GEORGE B. FUNDENBURG 
University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine 


SMITH, WALTER V., and GRISMER, RAYMOND L. Tales of the Span- 
ish Southwest. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1934. 227 pp. 


(179 pp. text). 

Teachers of Spanish who are looking for something new in a 
reader, something not based on the Spanish classics, yet one in 
which the stories are readable and interesting and in which the 
Spanish is good but not too difficult, will certainly welcome this 
collection of tales of the Spanish Southwest. 

Students of Spanish should find them interesting in that they 
treat of early United States history from a different angle, that of 
the Spanish influence in America. 

In the foreword the authors state: “The Spanish atmosphere 
is in no wise missing because we deal primarily with the days of 
the first Spanish settlers, their voyages of discovery and conquest, 
their struggle with Indians and Americans, in addition to their 
sufferings from hardships encountered. We present you a series 
of pictures of Spain in the United States.’”’ And the authors have 
done just that and done it well. 

The book contains twenty-one stories, each with exercises based 
on the context, sentence completion exercises, verb drills and 
English sentences based on the subject-matter for translation into 
Spanish. 

The lessons are well organized. New or uncommon words, and 
words peculiar to the Southwest, are listed at the bottom of the 
page for quick reference. The text is based on the ‘‘2500 words of 
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greatest frequency,” and a complete vocabulary is found at the 
back. The exercises at the end of each lesson are very good. 

Each story makes history more interesting by introducing 
a little romance and tradition. 

There are fourteen half-tone illustrations which, unfortunately, 
are not very clear and not particularly good. A good map of the 
Southwestern United States and Mexico would have been helpful. 
I notice but very few typographical errors. 

On the whole, the good qualities far outweigh these few faults 
and the book should find an excellent place in second or third-year 
high-school or second or third-semester college work. 

L. ARNOLD WARD 
North High School, 
Denver, Colorado 


SCHREIBER, Cart F., and SAHLIN, Nits G., Minimum German. 

New York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 1934. xiii+ 151 pages. 

Minimum German presents a reduction of German grammar to 
essentials that are set forth with unusual simplicity and terseness. 
The precision and clarity of presentation and the numerous hints 
to the student reflect sound pedagogical experience. 

The analysis of grammar appears not in arbitrary divisions, but 
is given under twenty-three headings that make for ready com- 
prehension. The cumbersome classification of nouns found in many 
grammars has been limited here to fundamental explanatory state- 
ments. The treatment of the subjunctive is simplified by the use 
of such terms as ‘‘General Subjunctive”’ and ‘Indirect Discourse 
Subjunctive.’”?’ Few grammars contain as succinct a presentation 
of word-order and as carefully chosen illustrative sentences. 

The study of grammar is followed by two narratives, Agnes 
Sapper’s Wie Johannes Ruhn Kaufmann wurde and Stefan Zweig’s 
Die unsichtbare Sammlung. Footnotes accompanying these stories 
contain references to the grammar and to a list of idioms. 

Appendix I contains a basic word-list of one thousand German 
words, arranged according to frequency in groups of twenty-five. 
Appendix 11 lists the 100 most frequent strong verbs. Appendix 111 
contains the 100 most frequent German idioms, arranged accord- 
ing to their order of frequency; lists one and three are accompanied 
by exercises to be translated into German. These exercises aid in 
the retention of words and idioms. 

The vocabulary contains references to the grammar and to the 
list of idioms; the absence of a plural form of nouns is indicated; 
Umlaut and irregularities in the comparison of adjectives are in- 


cluded, the idiomatic use of numerous words is set forth in illus- 
trations, 
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Minimum German contains surprisingly much in limited com- 
pass. In its lucid presentation of grammar it will prove an aid even 
to the experienced teacher. Because of the ready perspective it 
affords, it is to be highly recommended for grammar review. It is 
valuable in the systematic study of vocabulary and idioms. Mini- 
mum German marks a significant departure from former types of 
grammars; it is a model of abridgement, clarity and simplicity, 
and will doubtless prove stimulating to teachers of German. 


Joun C, BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut 


SARDOU, VICTORIEN, Madame Sane-Géne. Edited with introduction, 
notes, questionnaire and vocabulary by David C. Cabeen. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1934. xili+ 168+ xliv pp. 
Price $.96. 

This is an excellently prepared edition of an entertaining play 
long popular in France and now offered for the first time to Ameri- 
can students. It requires full annotation because of the historical 
figures who appear in it and because of the picturesque speech of 
the heroine. Professor Cabeen has succeeded admirably in his task. 
The text, thus presented, will attract all teachers, but it is probably 
best adapted to students in intermediate or advanced classes who 
are able to appreciate the red bonnet so jauntily clapped on the be- 
powdered wig of the Academy Dictionary. As an introduction to 
popular French “as she is spoke,”’ the book deserves a warm wel- 
come. 

BENJ. M. WoopDBRIDGE 
Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon 


Kasten, L. A., and NEALE-SiLva, E., Lecturas escogidas. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1934. Pp. 258. Price $1.40. 


This Spanish reader for beginners contains a large number of 
short selections ranging in length from one to four pages. The 
stories, anecdotes, verses, and sketches are mostly adaptations 
from Spanish originals which are in part from the pens of such 
widely known authors as Galdds, Palacio Valdés, Valera, Pardo- 
Bazan, Concha Espina, Larra, Bécquer, and Iriarte, while many 
of the remaining selections are adapted from the works of less 
widely known Spanish writers. It is unusual to find an elementary 
reader with such definitely Spanish and literary antecedents,and 
the authors are to be congratulated upon the innovation. The 
selections are short, entertaining, well told in idiomatic Spanish 
that reflects the native sources, and yet sufficiently simplified, in 
construction, vocabulary and tense, to be suited to the early use 
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for which the book is intended. While not too difficult the language 
is not synthetic, as is the case with that of many beginning readers. 

Each selection is followed by brief notes, or translations of 
idiomatic passages, by an active vocabulary, in which are given a 
short list of the words of highest range and frequency in that lesson 
(and which have not been so given in a preceding lesson), and by an 
excellent cuestionario. 

A grammar summary, well-planned exercises, and a complete 
vocabulary are found at the end of the text proper. 

The illustrations by Mrs. Solalinde contribute to the attractive- 
ness of the text and several of them (pp. 50, 94, 120) supply Euro- 
pean flavor. 

The book will appeal to mature students and be particularly 
useful when the personnel of the class dictates the choice of a text 
in which the selections shall not be too childish. 

CAMERON C,. GULLETTE 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


PopE, Pau R., Simple Writing and Speaking German. New York: 

Henry Holt and Co., 1932. xv, 218, lxxxiii pp. 

This book begins with material so easy (Eine Reise nach Deutsch- 
land) that it can be introduced as soon as the elements of German 
have been covered. A Grammatical Review on the plan of the 
author’s more advanced Writing and Speaking German accom- 
panies the first two dozen lessons. The Grammatical Notes (gram- 
mar boiled down to some thirty pages) are about the same as in the 
older work. Also in the new book the student is introduced easily 
into the writing of free compositions based upon sketchy notes in 
German, or on illustrations; paraphrases of poems and the telling 
of anecdotes fit easily into the scheme. The model texts are al- 
ways fresh, natural, usable German—carefully worked-out pat- 
terns for the English passages to be rendered into German. There 
isa fine variety in the halftone illustrations. 

Simple Writing and Speaking German gives an entertaining, in- 
forming picture of Germany right up to the Nazi period, with 
sections on the Youth Movement, etc., not overlooking autos 
and air-travel any more than visits to art museums, the university, 
the mountains, and the Rhine. It is all as real and reliable as in 
Professor Pope’s other widely-used books. . 

C. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


BinvinG, Rupotr, Der Opfergang. Edited, with preface, introduc- 
tion, and vocabulary, by Charlotte H. Pekary. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934, 46 pages text, 72 pages vocabulary. 


A rather unusual story,in which the author first introduces us to 
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a beautiful and stately woman who, disguised, silently traverses a 
residential street of the city of Hamburg. It is the time of the 
cholera epidemic of the year 1893. We are then taken back through 
the events of the five preceding years and feel that the author is 
portraying to us characters who are real and vital to himself. He 
has chosen the old theme of the “eternal triangle’ and developed 
a tragic and realistic ‘‘Novelle” with dignity and wholly without 
that morbid side which so frequently renders such a story unsuit- 
able for classroom work. We are shown in clear detail the effect of 
the entrance of Joie into the lives of Octavia and Albrecht. Then 
with the death of Albrecht, whom Octavia revered and esteemed 
in spite of everything, we understand the reason for ‘‘Der Opfer- 
gang,” to which the first page of the story has introduced us. 

Because of the rather large vocabulary and the subtle meanings 
which frequently appear, this book apparently adapts itself better 
to extensive than intensive reading and could well be used with 
third-year preparatory school pupils or with second-year college 
students. All notes and text explanations which the editor has felt 
to be necessary appear in the extensive vocabulary rather than in 
a separate section. 

This is ‘a modern story of vivid incidents and living char- 
acters,” which gives the pupil an opportunity to enjoy a worthy 
specimen of the literature of the present day. Se 

M. A. GIBSON 


The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 


LARSIMONT, L’ABBE JosEePH. La Belgique Triompahnte: ses Luttes, 
ses Souffrances, sa Liberté. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1919. Text 217 pp., vocabulary 94 pp. Price, 30 cents. 


This attractive elementary reader at a price within the reach of 
all is solidly bound, printed on excellent paper and handsomely 
illustrated. The publishers are selling out the remaining stock; 
hence the extraordinarily low price. The book presents critical 
periods of Belgian history from the beginning to the end of the 
World War; every episode is vividly told, yet the style is the sim- 
' plest possible. There are questionnaires and exercises at the end of 
each chapter. Seven national Belgian songs with musical notation, 
an annotated list of proper names, and a complete vocabulary are 
included. As an historical reader for beginners, it deserves high 
recommendation. 

BEnJ. M. WOODBRIDGE 
Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon 





